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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN GIVING AUDIENCE. 

We have had considerable to say of late about this strange and 
inhospitable people, and below we give an elaborate picture repre- 
senting the imperial ruler of Japan giving audience to his assis- 
tant rulers. The Holy Scriptures tell us that Solomon’s throne 
was of wonderful richness and cost ; but if we may believe travel- 
lers, that of the Emperor of Japan surpasses even Solomon’s 
throne in splendor, and of course completely throws in the shade 
anything of the sort in these more modern times of extrav- 
agance. The roof under which the emperor sits is covered with 


plates of gold. At each of the two corners lies a great dragon 
couchant, of massy gold. The ceiling represents all manner of 
imagery, wrought in gold, and adorned with precious stones. 
This covering rests on four thick columns, no less beautiful than 
marvellous ; the first is adorned with the pictures of the heaven! 
luminaries ; the second, wiih all manner of known beasts whic 
live on the earth; on the third are wrought fishes, and all other 
creatures = reside in ba ag | ; on the fourth, are inlaid fie 
dragons and serpents of gold. The emperor sits in a suit embroi- 
dered with gold, with his legs ieentioags ‘Gnlet him. This coat, 
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which covers his under-garment, is clasped together a little below 
his chin, and the rest open before, so that the lappets thereof hang 
on each side of his breeches. Between the gapine of it appears a 
broad girdle, stiffened with gold, and beset with pearls and dia- 
monds. On his head he wears a little golden crown, which rises 
aloft with three spiring tops. In short, no invention is spared, no 
expense or labor considered, as it regards embellishing the throne 
of the Japan emperor ; and if we may judge from these lavish out- 
lays, what a mine of wealth must be the national treasury of this 
peculiar, half-civilized people ! 
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1. The Emperor. 2. Four of his Counsel. %. Four Noblemen. 


4. Four of the Bmperor’s nearest Relations. 
and Guard. 9. Emperor’s Storehouses. 10. A Gallery full of Soldiers. 11. Overseer of the Inner Court. 12. Towers on the Walls. 13. 


6. Three hundred Gentlemen. 6. A 


King before the Em . 7. A Roeff covered with 
Gate of the Second Court. 14. W chtower. 16. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE THRONE OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, AT JEDDO. . 
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A ROMANCE OF SPAIN IN THE 15TH CENTURY. 


Entered ing to Act of Congress, in the year 1858. by F. Gizason, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FEMALE ALCHEMIST. 


“Sarn? Safe, did you say, Ben Abbas?” shouted the Grana- 
dan king, springing from his seat as Husam entered his presence. 

“ Yes, sire,—and in the prison.” 

“ Are they in the death-dungeon *” 

“Vou” 

“Then there let them be. O, I’ve sat up late to-night, but 
this makes me wink at late hours. , It makes the very noon of 
_ night like day. Did the Christian resist you, Ben Abbas ?”, 

“No, sire. He yielded at once.” 

“ Then he was stopped before you found him.” 

He had passed Xejal, and I overtook him upon the 
road.” , 

“Then he must have had an early start, to have passed Xejal 
before the signals reached there.” 

“He did not, sire; but the messenger was alone, and the Chris- 
tian escaped him.” 

“ Never mind; he is safe now. You saw him in the dungeon, 
you say.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then he shall die the death! The dogsees the sun no more. 
By the Prophet, he is mine now, and no power can avert’ from 
him his doom. There is another, too, that I must look after.” 

Husam Ben Abbas looked his master in the face with an ear- 
nest gaze. 

“ They shall die together.” 

“Be careful, sire,” said Ben Abbas, in alow, meaning tone. 
“Tis an easy thing to shed blood, but some blood may not be 
shed without a fearful cost.” 

“Cost! Do you talk to me of cost? To me, who am king 
of Granada? Out upon you for aprating coward! By the Mos- 
lem Paradise, that man shall die—the Christian and—” 

“ There are two Christians, sire.” 

“ Both of them shall die, and so shall the other. There shall 
be three deaths at once.” 

“ Are you fixed upon this, sire ?” 

“Fixed upon itt Ay—as the Nevada is fixed upon our 
realm. Dost think I fear to do it ?” 

“No, no, sire. I know you have no fear; but there may be 
consequences you wot not of.” 

“ Get thee to thy rest, Ben Abbas. There—say no more, but 
go. Tarik shall have his work to do full soon.” 

Ben Abbas obeyed his monarch without further remark. 

“By Allah !” exclaimed Mohammed, as soon as he was alone, 
“do they think I will fear to take the life of whom I please! No. 
T’ll see them dead, and then I shall rest the easier. What ho! 
Slaves !” 

Half a dozen attendants sprang into the king’s presence. 

“ Go set the guard, and tell them the king has retired. In 
faith, 1 feel strangely sleepy.” 

The slaves bowed in token of obedience, and shortly afterwards 
Mohammed sought his sleeping room. 

While the king is preparing for his couch, let us look after the 
neglected Emina. She was in her own apartment, and she sat 
upon a low ottoman engaged in reading some curious Arabic 
characters that were traced upon a piece of parchment. She 
seemed to have studied long upon them, and at length she folded 
up the scroll and placed it in her bosom. 

“To-morrow,” she murmured, as she arose to her feet and placed 
her hand upon her brow, “he takes Zehra to the palace. O, 
why should hedo this thing? But I have warned him, and he 
heeded it not. Courage, Emina—courage! The fault is his own, 
and not yours. Yet, yet, 0 Mohammed, I could almost forgive 
the blow you gave me, would you but turn to me once more. 
They tell.me the Prophet has made woman to be the servant of 
man. That may be true—for even now I would serve Moham- 
med most faithfully; but when they tell me that Allah made wo- 
man to be a mere slave, I know they lic. If a wise God had so 
intended, he would not have made woman with such a heart 
as mine. If it-had been intended by God that woman should be 
a mere bauble of fancy, to be worn and cast off at pleasure, why 
were we not made with souls fitted for such a sphere? ©! they 
lie to me when they tell me that woman’s spbere is eternal servi- 
tude, and I'll prove it to them, too——-Mohammed, you have 
cast me off, and you have struck me! You shall not gain your 
end, though. 

“To-morrow Zehra comes, and then they think poor Emina 
will live on the favors of the past, and rest quictly beneath the 
injuries of the present: They do not know me truly who say or 
think se.” 


For some moments after Emina had done speaking she stood 
in a thoughtful mood. A variety of expressions passed over her 
countenance, but at length her features settled into that marble 
look which we have seen there before, and the eyes beamed with 
that deep, intense fire which speaks of feelings that the eyes alone 
can tell. The thin lips sometimes moved, but no sound came 
forth. 

When Emina arose from her meditative posture, she went to 
& small case that stood upon her dressing-stand, and took there- 
from a small phial and a number of metallic boxes. Then she 
sat herself down upon her carpeted floor, and drawing the lamp 
near to her side, she arranged her boxes. From one which was 
larger than the others, she took a small, brazen, cup-like spoon, 
and into this she poured the liquid that was in the phial. Then 
she held the vessel over the blaze of the lamp, and as soon as the 
liquid began to heat, the operator commenced putting into it very 
small quantities’ of the powders contained in the boxes. 

Soon the mixture began to simmer and send forth little streams 
of vapor. Emina watched the mess with a careful eye, and ever 
and anon she would drop into her tiny dish a minute particle from 
one of the boxes, The vapor had been first of a whitish color— 
then it turned nearly black, but with a quick movement, and an 
exclamation of disappointment, another drop of powder was 
added, and the color was changed to a bright yellow. 

“Tf it fail me now,” she uttered, as she watched the vapor with 
straining eyes, ‘I shall trust my skill no more. White, black, 
yellow——And yellow still.” 

Another mite of powder was carefully dropped into the spoon- 
like dish, and the woman’s eyes beamed with hope as the vapor 
began to darken. In qa moment the little vapory column was of a 
green color, and witha murmur of satisfaction Emina quickly 
moved the dish away from the lamp. The mixture thus prepared 
was poured into the phial, and then the remainder of the things 
were put back from whence they were taken. 

“ Now, if Mohammed drank the beverage I prepared for him he 
will sleep soundly to-night,” Emina murmured to herself as she 
closed the case after she had returned the boxes. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
missed it. Ah, had I been sure of his getting it, I might have 
made that more powerful ; but it is better as it is. Now aid me, 
kind Prophet, and I shall not fail.” 

As Emina spoke she placed the phial in her bosom, and took 
herlamp. She slipped the light shoes from her feet, and then 
opening a small side door, she passed through into a narrow pas- 
sage. It was a passage the king had often traversed in his visits 
to the apartment of his once favorite wife, and that wife knew it 
well. She moved carefully along ; several doors she opened and 
passed, and at length she came to one at which she stopped. 
She bent her ear to the key-hole and listened. A deep, heavy 
snoring fell upon her ear, and a ray of satisfaction passed over 
her features. She sat down her lamp and took a key from her 
girdle, which she applied to the lock. The lock moved without 
noise, and slowly, carefully she pushed open the door. 

In a moment more Emina had crawled iuto the apartment of 
the king. The guard were in the passage that opened from the 
other part of the room, and the sleeping monarch was alone with 
his discarded wife ! 

The woman assured herself that Mohammed slept soundly, 
and then she crawled back and pulled her lamp into the room. 
As soon as this was done she crawled back to the bed, and slowly 
arose to her feet. She looked like a ghost standing there by the 
bed of the unconscious monarch, for her face was as white as the 
pure linen she wore. Once the king moved heavily in his rest, 
and the name of Zehra fell from his lips, but he did not awake. 
A troubled, unquiet sleep held the monarch, and he seemed to 
be under the influence of some dream that sent various shades 
flitting across his countenance. 

Emina had settled down as she noticed the first movement, but 
when that name fell upon her ear she started as though she had 
felt a shock of lightning. 

“O, Mohammed!” she half murmured, as she gazed into his 
dimly revealed features, “ would to Allah you had never heard 
that name; but it is too late now. The alcalde’s daughter has 
found that truant heart of thine when she sought it not. You 
love her as you once loved me. ©, madness!” 

Emina looked for a moment longer upon the king, and then 
she drew the phial from her bosom. She took out the stopper, 
and then gathering the edge of the sheet in her hand she let fall 
upon it several drops of the liquid she had prepared. That part 
of the linen upon which the liquid had fallen was placed carefully 
over the sleeping man’s mouth, and then Emina let a drop fall 
upon his upper lip, just under the edge of the nostril. After this 
was done she sought Mohammed’s kerchief, and upon this she put 
some of the preparation. 

The woman placed the phial back into her bosom, and for sev- 
eral moments she stood and gazed“upon the sleeper. A look of 
sadness stole over her features as she gazed, and a tear trembled 
upon her long, dark lashes. She felt the drop as it fell upon her 
hand, and quickly starting from her position she wiped away the 
tell-tale tear, and turned towards the door. She took up the lamp 
and carefully closed the door, and having turned the key and tak- 
en it out from the lock, she stealthily glided back to her own 
apartment. 

One of the guards at the outer passage thought he heard a 
noise, and he opened the door and looked in; but the king was 
sleeping soundly, and all was quiet. The soldier wondered that 
Mohammed slept so soundly, but he did nothing more than won- 
der, and when he re-closed the door and resumed his station out- 
side, he thonght all was safe. 

And Mohammed,—he dreamed not of the visitor he had had, 
but he dreamed of the beautiful Zehra! 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE POOR DECEIVED. 


Ir was towards noon of the day succeeding the events last 
recorded. Ben Hamed was in his own dwelling engaged in exam- 
ining some papers that related to the affairs of justice that came 
under his official supervision. It was certainly not easy for him - 
to fasten his mind on the business he had in hand, for ever and 
anon he would push the documents from him, and start to his feet 
as if other matters usurped his thoughts. Ben Hamed was far 
from being a happy man. It is not certain that his conscience 
troubled him much; but he knew that he was playing false cards 
to every one about him, and he could not but fear that detection 
might, sooner or later, overtake him. Detection from the king 
would surely cost him his office, and detection from any oae else 
would fasten upon him a shame that he could not overcome. He 
knew that he was hated by most of the knights of Granada, and 
though his arm was strong in battle, yet his heart was weak in 
honor. 

Again and again did the alcalde seat himself to his official task, 
but no sooner did he begin to reason upon the matters before him 
than his brain became confused, and he was obliged to give over 
the trial; so he folded up the documents, and sat and gazed upon 
their outer blankness. 


Thus Ben Hamed sat, when the door of his apartment was 
opened. It was Husam Ben Abbas who entered. 

“Ben Hamed, I bear thee a message from the king,” said 
Husam. 

“T listen.” 

“Mohammed awaits the coming of your daughter, and he de- 
sires that you will haste to bring her.” 

“ Husam, in what mood seems the king this morning ?” 

“As usual, save, perhaps, that he is more testy.” 

“Testy? I think he should be different from that. The Chris- 
tian is in his power, and Zehra is soon to be his.” 

« Nevertheless, he is out of sorts this morning, and I, for one, 
was glad to get clear of his presence.” 

Ben Hamed looked troubled. 

“ What ails him ?” he asked. 

“In truth I know not.” 

“ Has he seen the Christian knight since his re-capture ?” 

“No, nor will he be likely to.” 

“ Ah,—Charles of Leon has not again escaped.” 

“No; but he is soon to die.” 

“Good !” uttered the alcalde. 
gratification. 

“It’s very easy to say ‘good,’” returned Ben Abbas, in a mean- 
ing tone, “ but all is not good that sounds so. If I am not much 
mistaken, there is a counter current to the affairs about us, and 
the waters may not run so smoothly as you think.” 

‘I do not understand you, Husam.” 

“T mean that Mohammed is playing at a game too high for 
him. ’Tis well enough to trap a hawk, and even a child may do 
it, but that child must beware when he thinks to kill his game.” 

The alcalde started, and gazed earnestly at his visitor. 

“ Do you understand me, Ben Hamed ?” 

Not quite.” 

“Then you must wait. But for the presfitt you had better 
hasten to the king with your fair daughter. He is anxious for 
her presence. Ah, Ben Hamed, you are paying a good round 
price for your office.” 

“ Ben Abbas !” 

“O, take it not unkindly, for I mean what I say. Of course 
the eternal peace of the gentle being you would sacrifice is noth- 
ing more than meet for the kingly favor you get in return !” 

“Now by Allah, Ben Abbas, if you mean to beard me with 
taunts, you shall answer for it,” cried the alcalde; starting with 
passion. 

* Look ye, Ben Hamed,” returned Husam, his whole counte- 
nance beaming with pride as he spoke, “‘ you can call these things 
taunts if you choose, but let me tell thee that every honest knight 
in Granada abominates the act you have bound yourself to per- 
form. Zehra is the fairest maid in our city, and we like not that 
she should be sacrificed to Mohammed.” 

“ You shall answer for this.” 

“So I will. Go carry your daughter to the king first, and then 
you may seek me if you choose. Mohammed waits to snuff the 
fragrance of the fair flower you have plucked for him.” 

As Ben Abbas spoke, he turned away and left the alcalde to 
himself. 

“By the holy Prophet, they shall not beard me thus,” Ben 
Hamed exclaimed as he was left alone. “ They shall yet find 
that my arm has not weakened.” 


For some moments the alcalde paced up and down his apart- 
ment in an endeavor to calm the passions that had been aroused 
in his soul. He knew not exactly what Ben Abbas meant by the 
hints he had thrown out, but yet they had much influence upon 
his mind. He knew that he was staking his all for the king’s fa- 
vor, and should he lose that he would have no friend towards 
whom he could turn. However, he at length contrived to quiet 
himself upon the hope that Mohammed would be true to him, and 
in this mood he went to seek his daughter. 

He found the fair girl in her apartment. 

“ Zehra,” he said, with as much kindness of tone as be could 
command, “ you must prepare to accompany me to the Alham- 
bra. The king has sént for you, and he is anxidtis for your 
coming,” 

Tn. cffect was like a palsy shock to the poor girl. She sank 
back upon the couch and covered her face with her hands. 

“Come, Zehra,—eheer up.” 


He was unable to conceal his 
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“©, is there no escape from this ?” 
“Escape? What mean you? Did you not promise me that 

you would go calmly and quietly?” 

“Perhaps I did, but O, I thought not of the pangs I was to 
suffer. The poor prisoner in his dungeon may think calmly of 
. the stake and the fire, but when the flames that are to consume 
him begin to crackle in his ears, his heart may quail. O, save 
me from this.” 

“Come, come, Zehra,—you hgve ere this exhausted my pa- 
tience. Beware how you trifle with me more.” 

The maiden remained for some time with her hand upon her 
brow, and at length she arose to her fect. There were no tears 
in her eyes, for whatever of grief and anguish she may have felt 
was too keen, too deep, for tears. She was pale, and the muscles 
about her mouth were still and quiet. She had passions at work, 
but they were like the hidden fires of the earth that find no cra- 
ter. They lived upon the soul wherein they raged. 

“T will go,” she said, in a voice too calm to be usual. 

“Then make your preparations, and I will call for you.” 

“ One question, Ben Hamed. Where is Charles of Leon ?” 

“Tn the prison.” 

** And will he be released when I am once at the palace ?” 

Yes.” 

“ You do not deceive me now ?” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ You spoke with a strange accent.” 

“Did 1?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then it was because your question was a strange one.” 

“ Ben Hamed, you know that I make this sacrifice because you 
have told me it would save the life of the young Christian.” 

“ And suppose it would not save his life ¢” 

“ Then I would not make it.” 

The alcalde thought of speaking harshly, but his better judg- 
ment prevailed. He would not have Zehra appear before the 
king with her eyes swollen with tears, and so he dropped the sub- 
ject and withdrew. 

In less than an hour the fair maiden was prepared for her de- 
parture fromthe home of her youth, and she had two female ser- 
vants to attend her. 

“ You look exceedingly beautiful,” said Ben Hamed, as he led 
her from her chamber. ‘“ The king will be overjoyed.” 

“ At my misery ?” 

“ Hush, Zehra. At your beauty, I meant.” 

“ And when that fades !” 

“Tt will not fade. You are young, and your beauty will out- 
live the king.” 

“O, what a ho ra pure soul is that!” murmured Zehra. 
“ That her beauty 7... her husband’s life! Say no more 
to me, if you would have me calm.” 

Ben Hamed obeyed the girl’s injunction, and without further 
remark he led her to the palanquin which was waiting to convey 
her to her destination. As Zehra stepped into the gaudily arrayed 
vehicle, a low groan escaped from her lips, but Ben Hamed did 
not hearit. The silken curtains were drawn, and then-the maid- 
en was borne away towards the Alhambra. 

When her bearers reached the royal residence she was lifted out 
by the alcalde, and messengers from the king were waiting to con- 
duct her to the apartments that had been assigned for her use, 
while Ben Hamed went to report himself to his monarch. 

When Zehra entered the room that was to be hers she was for 


the moment dazzled by the magnificence of things about her, but 
the reality of her situation soon came upon her, and she sank 
into her own gloomy reflections. She was left alone with the two 
attendants that had accompanied her, and as soon as they had 
seen their young mistress relieved of her travelling robe they re- 
tired to the adjoining apartment where they were to find their own 
quarters. 

Hardly had the servants disappeared, when a small door, which 
had been hidden by a heavy silken arras, was opened, and Emina 
glided into the apartment. 

“———sh !” uttered the new comer, as she gazed quickly about 
the room. “So you have come to the palace.” 

“ They have brought me.” 

“T had thought you would not have been brought,” said Emina 
in startling accents. 

“O, [have come to save the life of one I love! Did you 
ever love ?” 

“ Yes,—almost madly.” 

“ Then you know my secret.” 

“ But who is to be saved ? and how?” 

“ Charles of Leon.” 

“* Who told thee that ?” 

“ Ben Hamed told me so. He said if I would come quietly to 
the king, the Christian should go free ; but if I refused— he should 
die.” 

“ O, curses, curses on them! Zehra, they have lied most foul- 
ly to thee !” , 

“ Mercy 

“«———sh ! We shall be heard.” 

“QO, tell me, have I been deceived? Is Charles of Leon to 
die ?” 

“Yes. The king has set this very night for the deed.” 

“Impossible! O, monstrous! It cannot be!” 

“Ttis as I have said.” 

‘Bat to save him I will sacrifice my happiness forever—I will 
embrace the king though his very breath breathed deadly poison !”’ 

Emina started with a wild look as those words fell from Zehra’s 
lips, and for a moment she gazed into the maiden’s face as though 

“she would haye drawn forth more words than had been uttered ; 


but seon her features grew calm again, and with a most strange 
meaning she said: 

“ Few can breathe deadly poison and live !’”” 

“Then I could die to save the Christian. O, go tell the king 
that I will be all he can ask, if he will but spare the life of Charles 
of Leon.” 

“Tt cannot be done. 
trap to entangle you.” 

“O, misery !” 

“ Will you be the king’s now?” 

“ What !—and Charles of Leon dead 

“ Yes,” 

“No! Ihave a fairer husband who shall woo and wed me. 
I have ane ber to whom I will give my heart!” 

As Zeiu. -poke she half drew a small dagger from her bosom. 

“sh !” uttered Emina. ‘ Some one approaches. Use not 
your dagger hastily. Let it rest where it is.” 

The king’s wife glided back through the small doorway just as 
Ben Hamed entered from another direction. He had come to 
speak flattering words to Zehra, but she turned from him in dis- 
gust. She knew that he was black with falsehood, and that his 
breath was hot with foul deceit. 

She did not tell Ben Hamed what she had just learned, but she 
begged of him to leave her to herself. He wondered at her course, 
but she gave him no clue to its cause, and at length he left, re- 
marking, as he turned away, that when he came again the king 
would accompany him. 


They have deceived you. It was but a 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DEATH-WARRANT. PEDRO AT WORK. 


Tue day was drawing to its close, and Mohammed was seated 
upon a large purple cushion in one of his audience chambers. 
Ben Hamed was there, and at a short distance stcod Husam Ben 
Abbas. There were a number more of attendun‘: present, and 
all seemed hanging with more than wonted ai iety upon the 
words which were about to fall from the king’s lips. 

“ Husam Ben Abbas,” said the king, “approach m .” 

The noble went nearer to the king. 

“Ben Abbas, you do not bow so low as was your wo: .” 

* Ah, sire.” 

. “I speak the truth, Husam. You do not look me so | indly 
in the fuce as you have done.” 

“Tt may be that matters of grave import show themselves | p- 
on my features, sire.” 

“Hark ye, Ben Abbas. Beware that rebellion finds no hom: 
in thy bosom, or, by Allah, you'll repent it.” 

“ You know me, sire, and you know I have been faithful.” 

» “ Then why those peevish looks ?” 

“T am sad and heart-sick.” 

“« Ah, and by heaven, I, too, am heart-sick. All this day I’ve 
felt a gnawing at my very vitals. I tell thee, Ben Abbas, I feel 
most strangely.” 

Ben Abbas turned away his head to hide a look he could not 
suppress. The name of Emina dwelt silently upon his lips, and 
a look of joy passed over his features. 

“« My head, too, feels wonderfully uneasy,” continued the king. 
“ But I shall overcome it.” 

“T trust you may, sire,” said Ben Abbas. . 

“Ay. Allah protect thee !’” added the alcalde. 

“ But enough of this,” uttered Mohammed, showing by his 
manner that he was ill at ease. “Ben Abbas, Ihave made up 
my mind.” 

* Allah grant that you may be merciful !” said Husam. 

“ Merciful !” repeated the king, with a bitter laugh. ‘“ Let mer- 
cy be for those who need it. I want none of it. Husam, Abdalla 
must die!” 

Those present started at the words. 

“ Have you thought of this, sire?” asked Ben Abbas. “ Have 
you thought of what might be the consequences of such—” 

“ Silence!” cried Mohammed. “TI have thought of nothing 
save what | should do, and upon that I have determined. Ab- 
dalla must die ere another sun shall rise !” 

“You certainly have the power to do as you please,” said Ben 
Abbas, in a low tone of voice. 

“ Ay, and none shall prate of my doings, after the deed is 
done. Mark that, Husam, and beware. Do you understand ?” 

Yes, sire.” 

“Then I shall look for you to be wise.” 

“T am wise now, Mohammed,” proudly returned Ben Abbas ; 
“and from my wisdom would I speak to thee. Thou must not 
wonder that I speak plainly, for it is the province of a true friend 
so to speak, Ah, sire, those are enemies who look blindly on our 
faults, and flatter us in our evil.” 

“Go on, Ben Abbas, for your speech has a smacking of hon- 
esty, though I mast say that it is not always wise to be honest.” 

“T have but a word more to say. I advise you not to lay the 
hands of death upon Abdalla; and it will be for your interest to 
let the Christians go free from Granada.” 

“ You have spoken,—and, I suppose, honestly,” said the king, 
with a sneer. 

“I have, in truth, sire.” 

“ Then let me tell thee that I need not thy advice. I’ll talk 
with thee another time, Ben Abbas, but it waxes late now, and 
I must to business. Ah! that pain at my heart. I have over- 
tasked myself with thought,—and yet that feeling is a strange 
one.” 

The monarch pressed his hands upon his bosom as he spoke, 
and as the pain seemed to pass off he raised his head, and reached 
forth for a bit of parchment that lay near him. 


“Mahmoud,” he said, addressing an officer who stood near 
him, “ take this to the prison and deliver it to Tarik. Therein 
he is commanded to put to instant death the two Christians who 
are confined there. Then his other prisoner is to follow. He 
will—” 

Mohammed stopped and pressed his hand again upon his bo- 
som. A slight groan escaped him, and then he resumed : 

“Bid Tarik that he obey my order. Let Abdalla die close up- 
on the death of the Christians ; and let it all be done quickly, 
too.” 

“ Sire!” interposed Ben Abbas. 

“ Silence !” exclaimed Mohammed. “ By Allah, if you speak 
another word, you, too, shall visit the prison. Men shall know 
who is king of Granada if they think to rule me with their prat- 
ing! Go, Mahmoud.” 

Husam Ben Abbas bowed his head, and with alow murmur. 
upon his lips he turned away from the royal presence. There 
was much pain in his look, and he trembled violently as he walk- 
ed towards the door. 

“Come back, Husam,” cried the king. “By my faith, there 
is rebellion in thy very look, and I’ll not trust thee from the pal- 
ace till Mahmoud has performed his mission.” 

If Ben Abbas had thought of intercepting the king’s messen- 
ger, he was prevented now, and he folded his arms across his 
breast as Mahmoud left the hall. 

Let us, while the messenger is on his way, look into the prison, 
and that we may the better understand things that transpired, we 
will go back a few hours and take our view by daylight. 

In one of the strongest dungeons, but one to which consider- 
able light was admitted, sat Abdalla. He was firmly chained, but 
yet he had a good scope for exercise. Ne now sat upon the stone 
which served him for a seat, and his face was bowed towards the 
floor. His hands were clasped together, and his lips moved with 
a sort of half-uttered prayer. He was calm, but yet sorrow and 
suffering were traced in every lineament of his countenance. He 
seemed as one who looked hourly for death, and who had made 
up his mind to meet the king of terrors calmly. There might 
have been some rays of hope in his countenance, but they were 
so dim as not to be easily distinguished. 

In the lower dungeon, where last we saw them, sat Charles of 
Leon and his esquire. The former seemed to have been not long 
aroused from slumber. The aperture at the top of the wall ad- 
mitted light enough to enable the inmates to a objects 

lainly about them, and Charles had discovered all that Pedro 
fad previously spoken of. The deep stains of blood were all 
over the floor—the apparatus was there for binding prisoners for 
the death-stroke, and the trap-door, too, was easily distinguished. 
- My master,” said Pedro, “ you have enjoyed a good long 
sleep.’ 

“Ay, and by my soul, Pedro, I had a wonderfully pleasant 
dream for such a place of sleep as this.” 

“ That may be a good omen, for I sometimes believe in dreams.” 

“« Especially when they are pleasant ones, I suppose.” 

“Nay, not so, my master. I wouidn’t refuse to believe ina 
right pleasant dream, but my good old mother always learned me 
particularly to believe in all the bad ones ; and, if I mistake not, 
she had a wretched ending for all the good ones.” 

“ That would be hard, Pedro.” 

“So it would ; but while you have been dreaming, sir Charles, 
I have been at work. Look at that!” 

As Pedro spoke he arose from his seat and walked freely across 
the dungeon. 

“ What means that, Pedro?” uttered the knight, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Simply that they didn’t discover my case of instruments. I 
have them all here, and you see how they have served me.” 

‘« But there can be no such thing as escape, even if we get rid 
of our irons,” said Charles. 

“‘There can be no such thing as escape with our irons,” returned 
Pedro; ‘so let’s have them off, and then we shall be ready for 
the first chance. And let me tell you one more thing: we are 
put here to die—there is no doubt about that. Now if we have 
our irons free we may use them to advantage. Not more than 
one man can enter our dungeon at a time, and we can sell our 
lives dearly, at all events. But there may be a chance for escape. 
Suppose, we are visited by night; we can knock down the keeper, 
rhaps make our way out.” 

“] understand you, Pedro,” said Charles, with a slight tinge 
of hope in his tone. 

“Then you must take this saw and clear my hands. I worked 
upon my feet very easily, but you see I cannot work around my 
wrists. Separate these bolts, and then I’ll have you free in a’ 
twinkling.” 

The knight took the keen instrument from the hands of his 
esquire, and ere long the bolts that held the manacles upon Pedro’s 
hands were cut off, and the faithful fellow was at liberty so far as 
irons were concerned. 

“Now, my good master, hold you still a few moments, and 
your limbs shall be relieved of those ugly trimmings.” 

As the esquire thus spoke he knelt down and commenced oper- 
ations His tongue kept pace with his hands; and if the humble 
follower had not so much of the lion bravery in his composition 
as had his master, he had at least more of shrewdness and cun- 
ning, and rather more of patience under difficulties. 

“There,” uttered Pedro, as his master was clear from his 
shackles, “ now we are ready for-visitors. Suppose, for the curi- 
osity of the thing, we raise this trap-door.” - - 

Charles agreed to the proposal, and both of the men laid their 
hands to the task. The ring affixed to the slab was a large one, 
and there was plenty of room for both of them to obtain a hold. 

Slowly the heavy stone slab was raised from its place. The 
Christians bent over the place, but they started quickly back. 
They had gazed only into a dark abyss from which came forth a 
cold, noisome pres | almost overpowering. It was the malaria 
of decaying flesh ! 

“ Down, down with the door again!” uttered Charles. “By 
heavens, we shall die with the poisonous vapor.’ ; 

“ It’s a strange place,” murmured Pedro, as he helped his mas- 
ter replace the slab. ‘“ I saw such a one at Cordova; and I saw 


human beings thrown into it, too. San Dominic, but taere’s a 
time of trial coming.” 

Charles made no answer to Pedro’s remark, but gazed upon 
the stone he had lifted. There was a cold shudder ran through 
his frame, but when it passed away his hands weré clutched with 
and the name of God trembled upon his lips. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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THE CROWN JEWELS OF ENGLAND. 

On this and the next page, we give an interesting series of 
views of the crown jewels, or lie anal by the sovereign of 
England, on great state occasions. These jewels are kept at the 
Tower, and ‘have been, for nearly two centuries, one of the sights 
of London. Owing to the high charge of admission to view these 
superb insignia of royalty, the visitors were few, and the interest 
taken in their history was of trifling import. The reduction of 


QUEEN’S, OR IMPERIAL, CROWN. 


the admission charge, within late years, has, however, led to a 
vast increase of visitors ; and the arxiety to possess some accurate 
representations and descriptive details of the regalia has propor- 
tionally mcreased. These ious gems and items of costly state 
have been the subjects of a dispute of great national importance, 
It is well known that proceed: have been instituted in the 
Court of Chancery = King of Hanover against the executors 
of his late majesty, William IV., for the recovery of certain jew- 
els of great value, which are supposed to be in the possession of 
her present majesty, as part of the property of the British crown. 


OLD IMPERIAL CROWN. PRINCE OF WALES’S CROWN. 


(CHARLES 11.) 


jewels—first, those which belonged to the Electorate of Hanover, 
and are claimed as heir looms inseparable from that ancient in- 
heritance of the Guelphic family; secondly, certain jewels be- 

ueathed to the House of Hanover, as heir looms, by the will of 

harlotte, Queen of George III. Among the latter, are Queen 
Anne’s necklace, and a star made for her husband, Prince George, 
of Denmark; also, a valuable set of jewels, bought by George 
III., m 1761, of his uncle, the old Duke of Cumberland, which 
were worn by Queen Charlotte on her marriage, and are said to 
have been given to-her as a present 
by the king. On the other hand, it 
is maintained that these last-men- 
tioned jewels were paid for out of 
the exchequer, with moneys to the 


QUEEN CONSORT’S CROWN. 


amount of £54,000, priated act of Parliament for the 
maintenance of the dignity of the a and that, consequently 
they cannot be alienated from the crown of Great Britain. There 
seem to be two principal questions to be decided between the par- 
ties; the one,as ‘to the’ alienable, or inalienable nature of the 
property in dispute, or, in other words, whether the jewels in ques- 
tion can be so attached to the one crown or the other as to go 
with the inheritance ; and the other, whether they can be identi- 
fied at this time, having, no doubt, been set again and again, and 
altered into various shapes, to suit the taste and purpose of the 

successive kings and queens that 
have worn them. It is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable to infer, that a 
portion of these jewels has been set, 
or made up, in certain of the re- 


QUEEN’S DIADEM. 


ing the Lincolnshire rebel- 


= lion, ih 1536, greatly reduced 


Tower. The first ex- 


press mention made of the the value and number of the 
regalia being kept in this pa- royal store. “The office of 
latial fortress, occurs in the keeper of the crown jewels, 
reign of Henry III., previous- 


ly to which they were depos- 
ited either in the treasury of 
the Temple, or in some reli- 
gious house dependent upon 


EDWARD'S STAFF. 


ANNE BOLEYN’S SOEPTRE. 
the crown. Seldom, howev- 
er, did the jewels remain in 
the Tower fer any length of 
time, for they were repeated- 


ly pledged to meet the exig- 

encies of the sovereign. An 

inventory of thé jewels in the siderable emolument 

pe by of ignity. Under 
j VILL, dur- Cromwell (afterwards 


TEMPORAL SORPTRE. (WILLIAM Iv.) 


a strong 3 in the Martin Tow- 
er,afterwards called the Jewel Tower. 
Here they remained - unti in 
1841; when bei threatened with de- 


raging near them, they were placed 
for safety in heane of the gov- 
ernor. 1842 they were removed 


to the new Jewel 
much more com- 
roceed to describe 


in the forms shown in our illustration. Th ool with pout 
being depressed, are cov wi 

are surmounted by an orb, of brilliants. Upon this is-placed a 

or cross pattee of brilliants. Four crosses and four fleurs- 


ANOINTING SPOON. 


de-lis surmount the circlet, all composed of diamonds, the front 
cross containing the “inestimable sapphire,” of the purest and 
d t azure, more than two inches long, and an inch broad ; 
and, in the circlet beneath it, is a rock ruby, of enormous size 

exquisite color, said to have been worn by the Black Prince at the 
battle of Cressy, and by Henry V. at battle of Agincourt. 
The circlet is enrich- ed with diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires 


crown was altered from the one con- 
structed expressly for the coronation of 
King iv. the superb diadem 
then weighed five and a half pounds, and 
was worn by the king on his return in pro- 


cession from the Ab- 
Westminster; but, on 
he exchanged this 
half the weight, made 


and Bridge for the occasion, the jewels 
being lent for the . ams This light 
crown was broken u ediately after- 


wards. The Ol Imperial Crown (St. 
Edward’s) is the one 


miliar to us from its uent representa- 
tions on the coin of CORONATION SPUR. reaim, 

arms, etc. It was made for the coronation of *Charles II., to re- 


Ciyil Wars, which 
mfessor. With 


CORONATION BRACELETS. 


white taffeta, and turned up with ermine. The base of the arches 
on each side is covered by a cross ; between the crosses are 
four is of gold, which rise out of the circle; the whole of 
these are splendidly enriched with pearls and precious stones. On 
the top, at the intersection of the arches, which are somewhat de- 

, are a mound and cross of gold, the latter encircled with 


TEMPORAL SWORD oF mEnor, 


7 SWORD OF SPIRITUAL 
JUSTICE. (SHEATHED) JUSTICE. 


= GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
Earl of Essex) filled this office. In the time of Charles II., how- 
ever, the situation had lest much of its importance and value ; 
and it was then that, to make up for the decrease in the official 
salary and art the regalia were first allowed to be exhib- 
ited to the public.” The regalia were originally kept in a small 
building on the south side of the 
a White Tower ; but, in the reign of 
(49 Charles they were transferred to 
here represented. The Queen’s, or ] 
| coronation of her present It is composed of a cap of 
urple velvet, enclosed by hoops of silver, richly dight with gems 
: 
| 
| 
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arriving at the Hall, 
| crown, for one about 
i= & was said to have been worn by E 
Charles’s is performed : it is of gold, 
— : ; — and consists of two arches crossing at the top, and rising from a 
SCS v rim or circlet of gold, ever a cap of crimson velvet, lined with 
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IMPERIAL ORB. QUEEN CONSORT’S ORB. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


STATE SALT CELLAR. 


STATS SAI CELLARS. 


'@ fillet, the former richly jewelled, and adorned with three pearls, 
one on the top, and one pendent at each limb. The Prince of 
Wales’s Crown is of pure gold, unadorned by jewels. On occa- 
sions of state, it is placed before the seat occupied by the heir ap- 

t to the throne in the House of Lords. The Gunaate Dia- 

em, or circlet of gold, was made for the coronation of Marie 
a’Este, consort of James IJ. : it is richly adorned with large dia- 
monds, curiously set, and the upper “ of the circlet is bordered 
with a string of ls. The On onsort’s Crown is the one 
used at coronations when the sovereignty exists in the male 
branch. It is of gold, set with diamonds of great value, inter- 
mixed with pearls and other costly jewels. The cap is of purple 


STATE SALT CELLAR, 
velvet, faced with ermine. The Imperial Orb, or Mound, is an 


emblem of soverei , said to be derived from Imperial Rome ; 
and to have been first adorned with the cross by Constantine, on 
his conversion to Christianity. It first appears among the royal 
insignia of. England on the coins of Edward the Confessor ; but, 
Mr. Strutt authenticates a “ made in the year 996,” which 
represents that prince k between two saints, who bear sev- 
erally his sceptre and a globe, surmounted by a cross. This part 
of the regalia, being indicative of supreme political power, has 


BAPTISMAL FONT. 


ated; and the spare orb is still to be seen among the royal jewels 
of England! This orb is a ball of gold six inches in diameter, 
encompassed with a band of gold, set with emeralds, rubies and 
pearls. On the top is a remarkably fine amethyst, nearly an inch 


STATE SALT CELLAR. 
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and a half high, which serves as the foot or pedestal of a rich 
cross of gold, three and a quarter inches high, encrusted with dia- 
monds ; having in the centre, on one side, a sapphire, and an em- 
erald on the o ; four at the angles of the -ross, a 
large pearl at the end of each limb, and three at the base; the 
height of the orb and cross being eleven inches. The Queen’s 
Orb is of smaller dimensions than the preceding, but of similar 
fashion and materials. We now come to the six sceptres. First 
is the Temporal Sceptre of Queen Victoria, of gold, two feet nine 
inches in length ; the staff very plain, but the pommel ornamented 
with rubies, emeralds and diamonds. The fleurs-delis with which 
this sceptre was originally adorned, have been replaced by golden 
leaves, bearing the rose, shamrock and thistle. cross is vari- 
ously jewelled, and has in the centre a large table diamond. Her 
Majesty’s Spiritual ie ay Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the 
Dove, is also of gold, three feet seven inc long, set with dia- 
monds and other precious stones. It is surmounted with an orb, 
banded with rose diamonds, bearing a cross, on which is the figure 
of a dove with expanded wings. The Sceptres, Temporal and 
Spiritual (William 1V.), differ from the preceding, as shown in 
the engravings. St. Edward’s Staff is otal eothen rod, four 
feet seven and a half inches long, with a pike of steel at the lower 
end, about four and a half inehes: The staff has foliated orna- 


CORONATION TANKARD. 


ments, and a mound and cross at thetop. It is carried before the 
sovereign, in the procession to the coronation. The Queen’s Ivo- 
ry Sceptre was made for Maria d’Este, consort of James II. It 
is mounted in gold, and terminated by a golden cross, bearing a 
dove of white onyx. This sceptre has been shown, but without 
any authority, as the sceptre of Queen Anne Boleyn. The Am- 

ullz is an antique vessel of pure gold, used for containing the 
aa oil at-coronations. It resembles an eagle with expanded 
wings, and is finely chased ; the head screws off at the middle of 
the neck, for pouring in the oil, and the neck being hollow to the 
beak, the latter serves as a spout, through which the consecrated 
oil is poured into the Anointing Spoon, which is also of pure gold ; 
it has four pearls in the broadest of the handie, and the bowl 


_of the spoon is finely chased within and without; by its extreme 


it ap to be ancient. "The S {one of whici is en- 
graved) are also used at coronations. They are.of gold, elabo- 
rately wrought at the edges and the fastening: they have no row- 
els, but end in an ornamented point, being what are commonly 
denominated prick spurs. New richly-embroidered velvet straps 
were added to them for the coronation of George IV. The Ar- 
mille, or Bracelets, are of solid fine gold, chased, an inch and a 
half in breadth, edged with rows of pearls. They open by ahinge, 
and are enamelled with the rose, fleur-de-lis and harp. The Royal 
Swords are named Curtana, or the Sword of Mercy, which we 
have engraved, sheathed ; the Sword of Justice to the Spiritual- 
ity, which is obtuse ; the Sword of Justice to the Temporality, 


BACRAMENTAL FLAGON. 


which is sharp at the point; and the Sword of State. Of these, 
the last alone is actually used in the coronation, being that with 
which the sovereign is girded after the anointing; the rest are 
only borne in the procession by certain great officers. A plain 
Id ring, with a large table ruby, on which is engraven a hans 
t. George’s cross, is always prepared for the coronation ; but, 
course, it must be newly made, or, at least, set, for each sover- 
eign. In the same chamber with the crowns, sceptres and other 
lia used in the sacred ceremonial of the coronation, is a ve 
interesting collection of plate, formerly used at coronation festi- 
vals ; r with fonts, etc. Amongst these are the Queen's 
Baptismal Font, of silver, gilt, tastefully chased, and surmounted 
with two figures, emblematic of the baptismal rite. The Salt 
Cellars present curious, singular forms, of very rich workmanship. 
are also im the collection besides the tankard and flagon 
given above, many other b ifally-wrought specimens of dishes, 
etc., employed at coronations and other public occasions, 
they are used to give celebrity to the entertainment. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
AFTER THE RESURRECTION, 


BY EDWARBD 8TAGG. 


“* We shall be changed ;”” but yet the eye ehall tell, 
Among the multitude of that blest place, 
Those that were dear ones, whom we loved so well, 


And every lineament they wore shall trace. 


Changed, yet the same! a paradox. indeed, 

To us, poor gazers through the darkened glass ; 
Great is the mystery of that life we read,— 

The dead like shadows o'er our vision pass. 


A body glorified and clothed with light, 
The face all radiant with a perfect bliss, 


Thus shall appear to the enraptured sight, 
in yonder world, whom we have loved in this. 


Their voice were needless, for we °d know them though 
The lips ne’er opened and pronounced our name ; 
But they shall speak, and sweetly will it flow, 
Their voice, far sweeter, yet a voice the same. 


We ’ll rove with them through fields of living green, 
Where fiowers perennial in rare beauty blow ; 
And o’er the hills whose fragrant sides bet 
The stream of water crystal clear does fiow. 


The mind expanded and expanding still, 
Grasping for aye the verities of heaven ; 
©, what full bliss will then the bosom thrill, 

What “joy unspeakable ” to us be given ! 


There we chal! talk in tireless converse sweet ; 
Talk of the theme redemption and the love 

That gently brought us to the Saviour's feet, 
The mercy that has seated us above. 


And there the children whom I ’ve laid in earth, 
With many tears, will, with extended arms, 

Run swift to meet me, clad in Jesus’ worth, 
And beautiful in their augmented charms. 


Then will these arms, that oft, in sweet caress, 
Have circled them and drawn them to this breast, 
Again enfold them ; all with love no less 
Than that between us when they passed to rest. 


[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS.—No. 3. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 


The love of Winter—The season of Roads—The Market of the Sennoi—The 
purchase of Pork—The Christmas Tree. 

REMARKABLE fact! it is not the summer, with its mild breezes, 
its flowers, its limpid waters, its bright sun, its cloudless nights, 
its concerts, its rural walks; it is not this brilliant season so brief 
in high latitudes, which the people of St. Petersburg prefer; they 
see the approach of summer without delight, and may be said to 
make it useful rather than to enjoy it. The season most natural 
to them is winter; winter, with its ice, its frost, its universal snow. 
This snow presents everywhere openroads. Distances no longer 
exist ; the Russian passes over them in his light sleigh with in- 
credible rapidity. Winter is for him the season of roads, in his 
picturesque and figurative language. 

So St. Petersburg becomes, during this season, the point whither 
arrive from every direction, for from sixty to eighty leagues round, 
a crowd of little country merchants. Some bring fish, others poul- 
try and game. All these articles are preserved by the winter 
itself, which keeps them in a constant state of congelation. 

The market of the Sennoi presents, in this respect, an aspect of 
perfect originality during the fortnight preceding the Christmas 
festivals, which the people celebrate, in Russia, by a long series of 
family feasts, over which primitive abundance presides. 


The vast square of the Sennoi is divided into large compart- 
ments, appropriated to the different kinds of provision for sale 
there. Here, it is game: quails, gray partridges, heath-cocks ; 
here, poultry: gigantic geese, pullets and turkeys, not less im- 
mense. There, are mountains of fish, from the precious sterlet 
caught in the Volga, to the modest siguis from the ports of the 
White Sea ; finally, and what is most curious of all, there are pigs, 
frozen like the rest, ranged in parallel rows, according to their 
size, stripped of their skins, white, stiff, immovable, and present- 
ing from a distance a sight at once amusing and fantastic. 

Thither, early in the morning, amid a hurrying crowd, elbow- 
ing, undulating like the sea, come the stewards of the great houses 
and the humble cooks of more modest families, to obtain their 
Christmas provisions. And while the first buys the sterlet, a lux- 
ury fit for the tables of the great, the second buys the less expen- 
sive salmon. As for the pork, so profitable in poor families, it is 
usually the head of the family who makes this purchase. The 
price settled, the merchandize is placed in the sleigh of the pur- 
chaser. But it will be understood that it is inconvenient to place 

a stiff and straight animals in a vehicle sonarrow. The buyer 
erefore has often no other alternative but to seat his purchase 
beside him, and surround it with his arms, to keep it from falling. 
Sometimes the animal is straight behind, like a lacquey. The 
most comical scenes, the most grotesque accidents, often succeed, 
to the great joy of the spectators, who, during this week, make the 
Sennoi the butt of their inquisitive raillery. 

The people are alive; the cabarets of the neighborhood are 
never empty, and the moujihs (peasants) provide liberally against 
the cold by large alcoholic potations. The national brandy is 
their beverage on great days, their nectar, their Lethe ; there are 


no evils which they cannot quickly drown in this coarse liquor, 
made from wheat, and prompt to bring on drunkenness. Few 
among them escape; but it is just to say that their drunkenness 
is perfectly inoffensive. The exaltation which it produces, mani- 
fests itself first by joyous songs, and ends by an effusion of ten- 
derness. One of these men, with his brain obscured by the vapors 
of alcohol, was one day conversing with the boundary stone of a 
sidewalk, calling it his dear friend, his heart, his tender litte 
dove ! 

But Christmas eve has arrived; the cold is dry and sharp; an 
unusual movement is noticed in every quarter of the city. It an- 
nounces a great festival. The sleighs have ceased to transport 
the articles for the little fir trees. These are the Christmas trees 
beloved by children, and which are this very evening to be illumi- 
nated with wax lights, covered with dainties, with playthings, 
with various presents, according to the position, the rank, 
and especially the fortune of the family. Everywhere on this 
evening, where children are to be found, in the most opulent ho- 
tels or the poorest dwelling, is raised a Christmas tree. This 
touching cusiom, borrowed from Germany, has been for a long 
time popular in Russia, and is to-day universally observed. 

The moment of the festival has arrived. The tree is sparkling 
with lights. To its branches are suspended the dainties ; beneath 
it are spread out the presents for the children. Often, in great 
houses, a lottery terminates the evening ; the numerous presents 
destined for the spectators are distributed by fate. It is a gener- 
osity which costs sometimes from ten to fifteen thousand roubles. 

We will not speak of the delight of the children at sight of this 
brilliant and generous tree, which promises them so many things 
all at once. We prefer to introduce our readers to a scene less 
known and not less characteristic: the latter will bring out in all 
its originality one of the traits of ancient Sclavonic superstition. 

On stormy evenings in winter, the streets of St. Petersburg are 
little frequented, and during the great severity of the cold, they 
are literally deserted, particularly those at a distance from the 
centre of the city. A few sleighs only are seen to glide rapidly 
along, and disappear in the darkness. And at the corners of the 
streets, beneath the dim light of the lamps, the boutochuik paces 
his solitary round, uttering every quarter of an hour his sinister 
qui yive in the solitude. 

We are at the quarter of Wladimir. Not far from the church 
of this name, stretches out a long and solitary street, once bordered 
by ancient wooden houses which dated from the first foundation 
of St. Petersburg, but at present adorned with large brick hotels 
with Venetian balconies and belvideres, which give them an air at 
once coquettish and sumptuous. Meanwhile, as we advance along 
this street, the old houses begin to re-appear; they are low, and 
surrounded by little gardens, where the waving branches of droop- 
ing birches caress the roofs. Here is one, the windows of which 
seem to be illuminated, as if for a party. It is the dwelling of 
General B. The Christmas tree has been followed by a little 
company, at which the general could not be present, his position 
as aid-de-camp to the emperor requiring his presence at court this 
evening. The guests have retired early. The last carriage ‘has 
already rolled over the snow. Let us enter the house of the gen- 
eral, especially as all its inmates are still up. 

Here is a delicious boudoir, where a young girl sits buried in 
the cushions of a deep and elastic sofa, beliind which is a collec- 
tion of exotic flowers of exquisite perfume. This boudoir is fur- 
nished and decorated with that abundance of luxury which the 
rich Muscovites love to display in their houses, at the risk of 
sometimes trespassing upon good taste. The chandeliers are ex- 
tinguished ; but from the midst of the ceiling, an alabaster lamp 
diffuses through the elegant room a softened light which illumi- 
nates the objects around with an indistinct and dreamy reflection. 

The charming child is scarcely seventeen ; she has a light com- 
plexion, abundant hair, admirably arched eyebrows, an eye of 
singular vivacity, a small mouth, revealing now and then a double 
row of white teeth, the whole constituting a countenance full of 
animated grace and sprightly archness. 

A dark-complexioned maid with submissive air stands before 
the young girl. The latter has her eyes fixed on a little enamelled 
watch, bordered with fine pearls, fastened to her girdle by a rich 
gold chain. 

“ Marie Paulowna”’ (Marie, daughter of Paul), said the soubrette, 
“all is ready; the nurse asks if she may come.” 

“ Go tell her that I am waiting for her, dear Acoline. It is 
singular,” she added quickly, after a blush, “ but my heart beats 
as though I were about to do wrong.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is very innocent. At the village from whence 
I came to enter your service, there is not a young girl who does 
not consult the lead on Christmas eve, and who does not after- 
wards watch to learn the name of her intended, and to see his fig- 
ure in the mysterious mirror.” 

“ And you, Acoline, have you seen your intended ?” 

“], Marie Paulowna, was contented with learning his name; it 
is Fedor; I saw in the mirror that he was a denichik (military ser- 
vant), of tall stature and dark complexion.” 

“ But that is the portrait of Fedor, my father’s dentchik,” re- 
marked the general’s daughter. 

The soubrette blushed, and to conceal her embarrassment, asked 
her mistress if she might call the nurse. 

** Go, my little Acoline, go.” 

At the expiration of a few minutes, the nurse appeared in a na- 
tional costume, with a small silk kerchief on her head, a short 
gown bordered with fur, and a red petticoat. The women of the 
young girl followed, as curious as their mistress. One of them 
bore a pitcher of fresh water, in which was to be precipitated the 
melted metal. The operation took place. The lead, liquified in 
a burning brazier, was poured into the cold water, and resuming 


its solidity, assumed the most grotesque, varied, and if we may so 
speak, impossible forms.#“fhe nurse took from the vase*this met- 
allic mass, and began to explain its various configuratigns, from 
which she derived, with an air of conviction and unheard-of grav- 
ity, a long heart-history, listened to by the young girl with breath- 
less emotion. pe 

Meanwhile the hand of the clock pointed to midnight ; Acoline 
rushed from the room, hastily traversed the adjacent apartments, 
descended the stairs, and stood at the exterior door, which was 
lighted by a street lamp. The street was solitary and mate ; only 
in the distance was heard the softened sound of carriage-wheels. 
The young girl, her eyes fixed on the darkness, listened with anx- 
iety. Suddenly her face lighted up. She had heard the trot of a 
horse rapidly approaching ; it was a sleigh ; in it she saw an officer 
whose casque, adorned with a golden eagle, sparkled in the eyes 
of the maiden. ‘The latter had stationed herself in the middle of 
the street, at the risk of being overthrown by the sleigh. Fortu- 
nately the driver perceived her ; he reined up his horse. 

“The name of your master?” cried the maiden. 

“Dmitri!” replied the coachman, without appearing to be as- 
tonished, and giving the reins to his steed, resumed his rapid 
course. The chambermaid joyously returned to her mistress. 

“ Dmitri!” exclaimed she, on entering the boudoir. 

At the sound of this name, the young girl blushed. 

“Dmitri?” asked she. 

“Yes, Marie Paulowna,—a handsome officer, in a superb 


sleigh, with a magnificent horse. Dmitri! his coachman said.” 

“O, the charming name !” said the general’s daughter, clapping 
her little hands. 

“ Ah!” said the nurse, “ it is the fair, proud and graceful young 
man we saw in the lead, and whom you are about to see, my 
daughter, in the Christmas mirror. Come, it is time. All is 
ready, Marie Paulowna.”’ 

“O, I am afraid!” replied the child, approaching her nurse. 

“ Afraid of seeing the figure of your lover in a glass? Come, 
little simpleton ; is there anything to fear in these things? I was 
@ year younger than yourself, when I saw my poor Wassili Ocipo- 
vitch (Basil, son of Joseph), and I assure you I was not in the 
least afraid.” 

These words somewhat re-assured the general’s daughter. 

“Come, nurse,” she said, “I will try not to be afraid; I am 
ready.” 

“ Withdraw, the rest of you!” -said the nurse, to the attendants 
of the young girl; “we will call you when we need your 
services.” 

The chamber of Marie Paulowna was hung with white, and fur- 
nished with elegant and rich simplicity. 

In this chamber was prepared a little square table, covered with 
a cloth of dazzling whiteness, on which two plates were laid, as if 
for two guests. The mysterious table was lighted by two flam- 
beaux, of virgin wax, between which had been placed a little toilet 
mirror, with a silver frame. It was in this that the figure of the 
young girl’s lover was to appear. 

When the latter found herself alone in the silent chamber, the 
door of which the nurse had closed on retiring, when she saw this 
table, these two plates, these torches and the mysterious mirror, 
she was seized with an unconquerable fear, and would have fled ; 
but her strength failed her, and she dropped upon one of the seats 
prepared before the table. ‘ 

At first she threw around her affrighted glances, then looking 
towards the table, her eyes rested on the terrible mirror; but the 
young girl saw nothing but her own charming face reflected in the 
glass; and yet she trembled still. At this moment, the roll of 
carriage-wheels entering the court of the house was heard. This 
sound revived her courage, and the child began to smile, ridiculing 
her fears. 

Suddenly she bounded on her chair as if from an electric shock ; 
her eyes dilated in a frightful manner, and a shudder ran through 
her limbs. She saw in the fatal mirror a form which was not her 
own. At first she did not perceive it clearly, but the apparition 
was soon distinctly defined. There was no longer room for 
doubt ; the figure of a man was before her, in military costume. 
She saw no more, and uttering a loud scream, fell swooning on 
the carpet. 

General B. sprang towards his daughter, raised her, and applied 
restoratives. The child soon opened her eyes, and smiled as she 
recognized her father, to whom she showed the terrible mirror, 
saying, with some remains of fear : 

have seen him !” 

“ Foolish girl !” said the general ; “look ; it was I whom you 
saw ; the glass was opposite the door. I wished to surprise you 
to announce some intelligence which will give you pleasure, and I 
entered softly, on tip-toe ; do you understand now ?” 

“ And this news ?”’ ‘asked the young girl. 

“ His Majesty has appointed you maid of honor to the empress.” 

The young girl jumped for joy. 

We will pass over the festivals of Christmas ; it is now Epiph- 
any ; this fete is entirely religious; it is celebrated in Russia by 
the public and solemn benediction of the waters. 

An elegant and rich chapel, open on all sides, has been con- 
structed on the ice of the Neva, opposite the imperial palace ; a 
planked walk, covered with magnificent carpets, conducts from 
the palace to the chapel. At ten o’clock in the morning, the 
clergy arrive in procession ; the emperor, surrounded by his great 
dignitaries ; the empress, with her maids of honor; the whole 
court, with the diplomatic corps, are present at this ceremony, 
which lasts not less than two hours, and according to the rigor of 
etiquette, the spectators must not wear their pelisses. Let us 
hasten to add, that they take care to have their lungs guarded 


from the cold as prudently as possible. We may here remark, 
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that the severity of the Russian climate admirably corresponds, at 
St. Petersburg, with the habits and customavof life which it essen- 
tially modifies, The scenes we are about to describe will illus- 
trate this still more fully. 

We have seen a rapid sleigh pass the house of General B. at 
midnight, on Christmas eve, and the attendant of his daughter 
Marie posied in the middle of the street to demand of the coach- 
man the name of his master ; then a moment afterwards the pretty 
Marie Paulowna suddenly blush on hearing the name of Dmitri. 
Tt was because it was that of a young chevalier of the guard, who 
at the balls never failed to choose her for his partner in the ma- 
zourka. Now, in Russia, these choices, when repeated, are always 
significant, of which the young girl was not ignorant. She knew 
besides, that her father greatly esteemed the elegant officer, which, 
to a dutiful daughter, was an additional reason for liking him. 
Since Christmas eve, this thought had gained strength in the 
heart of Marie Paulowna; but how much anxiety would she have 
been spared, could she have known that the officer whose name 
had been given to her maid, was no other than her accustomed 
partner in the mazourka, the young and brilliant Count Dmitri 
Rastaeff, lieutenant of the guards, that magnificent regiment of 
the empress. 

We will now enter, unceremoniously, the cabinet of Count 
Dmitri, who, with his heart and head full of the image of Marie, 
was preparing, on the morning of a winter review, his military 
toilet. Half an hour suffices for him to be in readiness. Deer- 
skin pantaloons of immaculate whiteness, shining boots, a white 
cloth coat covered with @ cuirass of polished gold, and a helmet of 
gold surmounted with a two-headed eagle with wings outspread, 
gave to his handsome form and face a chivalric and youthful ap- 
pearance of charming effect. He hastily smoked a long Turkish 
pipe, drank a cup of coffee, after which his valet de chambre pre- 
sented him his sabre, then his gloves, while a dentchik held his 
mantle lined with beaver, ready to place it on his shoulders. 

A sleigh awaited the chevalier at the door of his hotel ; the horse 
was prancing with impatience, and the coachman was tightly 
drawing the reins. Scarcely had the young soldier placed himself 
in the narrow vehicle and arranged the bear-skin around him, 
when the horse darted off like an arrow. The groom of the young 
man preceded him with his saddle-horse. 

During the night there had been a storm. The north wind 
had piled the snow in drifts, which gave to the immense square of 
the Admiralty a strange and desolate aspect. A great fire was 
lighted in the circular fire-place, situated before the eastern front 
of the Winter Palace. Several coachmen had assembled there, 
while their sleighs, arranged in a line, were stationed at a little 
distance. The horses were carefully covered with woollen carpets, 
and were stamping the snow beneath their feet. 


Between this part of the palace and the boulevard of the Admi- 
ralty, a space forming a parallelogram has been reserved, its sides 
defended by cords supported by iron rods fixed in the ground. 
This esplanade, which in any other city than St. Petersburg, 
would be considered very large, is the place for the reviews which 
it pleases the emperor to hold during the winter, or rather at 
which he is present on the baleony which overlooks the square. 

The imperial staff had assembled on this day in the middle of 
the square, while the fine regiment of the guards occupied the 
upper side. The band had a distinct place, not to incommode the 
movements of the squadrons. 

The generals were awaiting the arrival of the emperor or of the 
Grand Duke Michael, for it was not known which would preside 
at the evolutions of the day and review the troops. These rude 
warriors, most with gray mustaches, all in grand costume beneath 
their fur mantles, were conversing in the extreme cold as care- 
lessly as if on the soft carpets of their warm saloons. 

On his side, the young lieutenant was chatting with some offi- 
cers, while awaiting the moment to mount his horse. The sol- 
diers, already mounted and arranged in a line, remained motion- 
less. The clock of the Admiralty struck nine. At this moment 
an aid-de-camp came to inform the chief staff-officer that the 
emperor would not be present at the parade, but that the Grand 
Duke would take his place. A quarter of an hour had not elapsed, 
when another aid-de-camp, riding at a gallop, announced the 
arrival of this prince. The order to mount was immediately given, 
and in a moment, generals and officers were at their posts. As 
soon as the Grand Duke Michael had arrived on the square, the 
staff galloped to meet him, and the regimental band struck up a 
lively and warlike march, by the chapel-master, Antonio Doer- 
feldt, one of the most skilful military composers of Russia. 

The evolutions commenced. They were brilliant as usual. 
These magnificent horses, the meanest of which must have cost 
3000 francs, all of shining black, covered with foam, their nostrils 
open and icicles hanging from their bits, obeyed the hand of their 
riders with a regularity, a uniformity and a decision of movement, 
at which the old generals of the staff were’themselves surprised. 

Suddenly, at the moment when a squadron had detached itself 
from the line of battle, to gallop to another point, a horse, which 
all the skill of his master could not control, left the ranks, and in 
its disorderly race ran against the grand duke, who avoided the 
shock only by a rapid evolution. , 

The cavalier nevertheless succeeded in mastering his horse, 
which reared beneath him, covered with waves of foam. It was 
a magnificent steed, and evidently the finest horse in the regiment. 
The piercing eye of the emperor's brother quickly recognized the 
unlucky cavalier. It was Count Dmitri. An aid-de-camp was 
immediately despatched for him. The young officer left the ranks 
and approached the grand duke. 

“Count Dmitri,” said his Imperial Highness, with severity, 
“ what were you thinking of, you, one of the best horsemen of the 


imperial guard, to allow yourself thns to be carried away by your 


horse? This awkwardness deserves twenty-four hours of arrest.’ 

“Monseigneur,” said the young man,.coloring, “I swear to 
your Royal Highness, that the cold alone was the cause of this 
accident ; my horse is excessively sensitive, and he took me by 
surprise.” 

“ That was an offence, and you have added another, that of re- 
plying to me. You have heard me—twenty-four hgurs of arrest.” 

There could be no reply. Dm‘tri knew the regulations. He 

therefore regained his place in silence, but not without vexation. 
y He was in fact one of the best horsemen of the guards, but was at 
that moment so absorbed in thoughts of Marie Paulowna, that he 
had neglected to curb his horse, which being, as he had said, 
excessively sensitive, and goaded by a snow-fly, had suddenly 
started. 
Owing to the severity of the weather, the grand duke abridged 
the manceuvres. The generals were ranged around him, and the 
regiment, its chief at the head, defiled before the brother of the 
sovereign. As each platoon presented itself, the grand duke 
exclaimed: “Thanks, brothers!” ‘ Happy to please your Royal 
Highness,” replied the soldiers, in chorus, by a phrase the intona- 
tion of which it would be impossible to translate. 

After this defiling, the officers left their horses to the care of 
dentchiks, and entered their sleighs. The members of the staff 
did the same ; the grand duke alone departed in a carriage. 

As for Count Dmitri, the morning after his arrest had expired 
he visited the latter, to whom he avowed the true cause of his mis- 
fortune the day before, and asked his permission to espouse Marie 
Paulowna. 

“But it seems to me,” said His Royal Highness, laughingly, 
“that my permission should be asked last.” 

“It is for this reason, monscigneur, that I have the honor to 
request it now.” 
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TAKING@ ADVICE, 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


She gave a world of good advice, 
She hoped Id profit by ; 

And [ should n’t wonder if she thought 
I came away to cry. 


She thinks I stand in fear of her,— 
e Ireally think I don't; 
She ’s sure my will will yield to hers,— 
I’m pretty sure it wont. 


I know my dear old maiden aunt 
Is prudent, good and wise,— 

But, Harry, do n’t you think with me 
She’s rather too precise? 


She said I must not fall in love,— 
“ Propriety forbid !” 

And I told her [ should never 
Love you better than I did. 


She said you must not fondle me,— 
She did not think you would, — 

I told her [’d be up in arms 
Against you if you should. 


She said you must not kiss me 
The first time if you should try, 
And I told her that you should n’t,— 
But I did not tell her why. 


She said that suitor never yet 
Had even pressed her hand ; 

Jd did not think the reason 
Very hard to understand. 


And, as for marrying, she knew 
She ‘d die before she ’d wed,— 

And I told her that I did not doubt 
The truth of what she said. 
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EUROPEAN DRESS AND TURKISH WEARERS, 


The change that has been introduced (into the Turkish cos- 
tume) shows the wonderful power of the Sultan over the people ; 
all has apparently been done by example, and by the influence of 
that universal power—fashion. The Turk, proud of his beard, 
comes up from the province a candidate for, or to receive the 
office of governor. The Sultan gives him an audience, passes 
his hand over his own short-trimmed beard; the candidate takes 
the hint, and appears the next day shorn of his honored locks. 
The Sultan, who is always attired in a plain blue frock-coat, asks 
of the aspirant for office if headmires it. He, of course, praises 
the costume worn by his patron, whereupon the Sultan suggests 
that he would look well in it, also in the red unturbaned fez. The 
following day the officer again attends to receive or lose his ap- 

intment, and to promote the progress of his suit, throws off 

is costly and beautiful costume, and appears, like the Sultan, in 
the dull, blue frock. A regimental cloak may sometimes be seen 
covering a fat body inclosed in all the robes of the Turkish cos- 
tume; the whole bundle, including the fur-lined gown, being 
strapped together round the waist. Some of the are liter- 
ally as broad as long, and have a laughable effect on horseback. 
The saddles for the upper classes are now generally made of the 
European form ; but the people, who cannot give up their accus- 
tomed love of finery for plain leather, have them mostly of pur- 
ple or crimson velvet, embroidered with silver or gold, the holsters 
ornamented with beautiful patterns. The horses are small, but 
rereees and showy. Every gentleman in the street is on horse- 
, with one, two, three, or four servants, according to his rank, 
ow his side, one carying the pipe.—Sir C. Fellowes’s Asia 
Minor and Lycia. 
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chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cotvages princes’ pal- 


aces. He is a good divine who follows his own instructions. I 
can easier teach twenty what were good to be than be one of 
the twenty to follow my own t , 
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ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT PIERCE’S ONLY SON. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


Death spareth none who tread this earth below, 
Nor when he calls can any say him nay ; 

But when the fatal summons comes, we know 

That life must close and we must haste away ; 

For neither youth nor beauty, wealth nor power, 

The stroke can stay, nor add to life one hour. 


The ruler of a nation great and free 
Is calied to mourn a loved and only son ; 
Yet may he in this sore affliction see 
A Father's hand, and say “ Thy will be done!” 
And bow submissive to that Power above, 
Which gave, and now which takes away —in love 
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THE LOG AND THE STONE HOUSE. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


How often we are arrested to notice objects by the force of 
contrast, they having no other attraction to draw our attention- 
Jt was thus the other day to me, when I canght sight of two 
houses near by each other,—one built of rude logs, the other of 
gray stone. The latter was a neat, substantial, and enduring 
edifice, but it had nothing peculiar in its form or fashion to attract 
the passer-by ; but yet I found my attention rivetted to it, and I 
could not unfasten my thoughts from it till I caught the lesson I 
was to learn. 

The stone house was attractive because of contrast with the log 
house. This was indeed a rude affair. Little had been done for 
it in the way of ornament or show. The logs were laid upon 
each other, and the spaces were filled up with mortar. The jut- 
ting ends showed how little the timber had been hewn; and the 
massive portions of the plaster gave a very uncomely appearance 
to the house, showing how hastily the labor had been accom- 
plished, as where in one of the relics of Pompeii you see how 
suddenly the inhabitants flew at the trumpet call of roaring 
Vesuvius, by the altar where the backward stroke of the mason’s 
trowel was arrested, as the traces in the mortar show. 

The stone house witnessed to altogether a different state of 
things. The stone had been carefully hewn ; the mortar was of 
a fine quality; the mason’s work was admirably performed ; and 
the gray, square blocks shone handsomely in their white frames, 
where the painting was exact andeven. Around the house was 
the neat fence; here a spot for such a kitchen-garden as Ahab 
wanted to make of Naboth’s vineyard ; and there, at a little dis- 
tance, was the space for flowers, where the green vines and flow- 
ering shrubs were pleasant to behold. The log house stood only 
on a wide hillock, on whose declivity the swine had their abode ; 
and, whether intentionally or not I cannot say, they seemed de- 
termined to look all ways but towards the new building and its 
fenced gardens. = 

The attractiveness of this scene was not wholly from the con- 
trast of buildings, but from the association of mind. The log 
house was for the transient wants of the time of experiment and 
adventure ; the stone house told of success, courage, and a com- 
mendable regard for permanent comfort. The log house was 
good enough for what it was built for. It was to be, as hope 
whispered, but for a season. The stone house always was the 
ideal of the future ; and all the deprivations of years, and the pru- 
dence of pains-taking that went along steadily, accepting the 
humblest fare, pointed to the reality on which my eyes rested, 
where the little boy had built a bird house, because he thought 
that as his father had built a stone house for him, he ought to 
give the birds something better than the trees for their nests. 

The teaching of this scene, that alone released my mind from 
the objects there, spoke to me of the use of things which are only 
for a time, and the use of things which are permanent. We 
should be contented with that which is sufficient to help us on to 
things permanent, lest we build the stone house first, and have to 
come down to the dwelling of logs. To build within the income 
is the method to be able to build more substantially, more beau- 
tifally, and more satisfactorily in the future. The tabernacle 
preceded the temple, and this was applied, by the apostle, to 
the habitation of the soul here and hereafter. ‘‘ There is a nat- 
ural body, and there is a spiritual body. Howbeit that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” 

This is the law of necessity—the necessity of our moral na- 
ture. We must build humbly if we ever hope to build higher ; 
and there’s no truth more needed in our day, than that which 
Franklin’s father hinted at when Franklin struck his head 
against the top of the basement door,—‘ You must learn to stoop 
a little.” Newton traced all his greatness in science to his 
greater willingness to build humbly—to build for the time, fact 
upon fact, though rude seemed the materials and the fashioning, 
that he might build for the ages in which he was to live. Thg 
log house may seem a rude dwelling, but it matters not if within 
its enclosure a noble soul is cultivating its energies and resources. 
That soul will build to itself more nobly in the future; and it 
may find that the nation has built its dwelling-place—the “ White 
House” at Washington; or, better, the temple of virtuous fame. 
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In peace, there ’s nothing 
‘As modest stillness and bh ; 
But when the blast of war 
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MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Richmond contains from sixteen to twenty churches of the va- : 
Our readers who have been as far south as Richmond, Virginia, rious denominations ; among which are 3 Bpiscopal, 2 Presbyte- 7 

will readily ize the view here given of the principal street rian, 3 Methodist, 3 Bapfist, a Unitarian, a Campbellite, a Friends, 
in the capital of the Old Dominion. The sketch was taken on a Roman Catliolic, and Jews’ Synagogue. me of these are 
the spot by our own artist, and is a very faithful one. The prin- large and elegant edifi The Monumental Epi Church 
cipal building in the foreground is the American Hotel, on the stands upon the site: formerly occupied by the old Richmond 
corner of Eleventh and Main streets, kept by I. M. Smith, Esq., Theatre, which was destroyed Ww fire during a performance, in- 
an indefatigable and gentlemanly host. eregret that our space volving the destraction of many valpable lives, among which was 
does not allow us to speak of this house as it deserves. Ourex- that of the governor of the Stater,, ness: the most splendid and 

useful of the public workg. of the -€ity are its waterworks, com- 


— in southern travel justifies us in saying, that after leaving 
ashington the traveller will find no better house, and if he is so 
fortunate as to find its equal, he may congratulate himself upon 
his good fortune. If a gentlemanly 
host, an excellent table, attentive 
servants, pleasant, richly furnished 
rooms, and obliging assistants, can 
make one comfortable, they may all 
be found at the American. On the 
corner below the hotel is the office of 
the Richmond Enquirer. Still far- 
ther “down street” is Pratt’s da- 
guerreotype saloon, and on the same 
side, the building in the distance with 
a flag waving over it is Whitehurst’s 
gallery. The latter gentleman is de- 
serving of the highest meed of praise 
for the enterprise he exhibits, as well 
as for the judicious selection of his 
assistants. He has galleries in Bal- 
timore, Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg and Lynchburg, 
and some of the pictures taken by 
Mr. Wm. W. Metcalf, his agent in 
Richmond, excelled anything we had 
ever seen. Opposite the American 
is the office of Mr. L. L. Smith, 
where our Richmond friends may 
always find the “ Pictorial” and the 
current literature of the day. Mr. 
8S. is a young man of enterprise, and 
we cheerfully recommend him to the 
patronage of all who would encour- 
age a new beginner. In the fore- 
d our artist has introduced one 
of the characteristic teams so preva- 
lent in southern cities, more particu- 
larly of Richmond. Reckews, the 
of Richmond, is situated about 
a mile and a half below the centre of 
the city, and the cargoes landed here 
are drawn, or toted, as the negroes 
cal] it, in these unique looking teams 
to their destination in the city. The 
port is an extremely muddy spot, 
owing to the frequent overflow of the 
river, and daily exhibits a scene of 
intense excitement. Twenty or thirty 
of these teams may often be seen 
loaded and empty, struggling through 
the mud to tlie hubs of their wheels, 
the-mules struggling, jerking and splashing the unctuous soil in 
showers around them, while the sable driver, mounted on the 
wheel-mule—with a single rein by which he guides the nigh leader 
—makes a vigorous use of his lowerlimbs on his animal’s flanks, 
and jerks the rein with all his strength, throwing his body into 
every conceivable attitude, and shouting to his mulies in a jargon 
something between the dialect of a Kickapoo Indian and the 
howling of a dozen hyenas. Add to this the songs of the negroes 
as they “break out” the cargo, and you have a scene which is 
novel in the extreme, and by 
no means uninteresting to the 
observer. From its peculiarly 
favorable situation, between 
upper and lower country, Rich- 
mond is one of the most health 
cities in the United States. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has it been visited 
with yellow fever, or any deso- 
lating epidemic. The city con-° 
tains from 1500 to 2000 dwell- 
ings, something more than half 
of which are of brick, and the 
remainder of wood. Near the 
brow of Shockoe Hill, which is 
an elevated plain, and a favor- 
ite place of residence, is Capital 
Square, a very beautiful public 
ground, containing about nine 
acres, surrounded by a hand- 
some iron railing, ornamented 
with gravel walks, and shaded 
with a variety of trees. In the 
centre stands the State House, 
which has excited the admira- 
tion of travellers for its com- 
manding position, and its chaste 
yet beautiful proportions. It 
was constructed after a model 
brought by Mr. Jefferson from 
Nimes, F¥anve: -It 
ure sup’ lo’ onic 
columns of fine and 
imposing appearance. In an 
open hall, in the centre of the 
building within, is placed a 
marble statue of Washington, 
by Houdon, a French artist, 
which was erected in 1788, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Washington. 
The following is the inscription 
on its from the'pen of 
. Madison: “The General 
sembly of the commonwealth 
of Virginia "have caused this 
statue to be erected, as a monn- 
ment of affection and gratitude 
to George Washington, who, 
uniting to the endowments of. 
the hero the virtues of the pa« . 
triot, and exerting both in es-. 
tablishing the liberties of his 


country, has rendered his 
dear to his féllow-citizen 
given the world an ; 
true glory.” 


menced in 1830, and completed at‘an expense of about $120 
The water is forced ap from.James River. _ a 


VIEW, OF MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


" CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS. 
This beautiful little church, of gothic structure, a view of which 
we present. below, is situated but a’stone’sthrow from the Laurel 


Hill Cemetery, and near the Falls of thé Schuylkill. 
the Episcopal’ denomination, located in a t romantic spot, and 
is an object of interest to all visitors in thts delightful region. 
There is no lathing, plastering, or painting upon it, but it is built 
of plain stone and wood, although, in its unostentatious way, 
finely polished and finished within. 


It is of 


HILL 
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, VIEW OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
! the next page, we give au -exeellent view of the city.ot 
Hartford, from the Connecticut River. The picture gives a rep- 
resentation in the foreground, of one of the pioneer steamboats 
which formerly navigated the Connecticut, a crude and primitive 
affair when com to our proud “ floating palaces.” ‘The city 
itself is on the west side of the river, some fifty miles from its: 
mouth, at the head of navigation. This is one of the most thriving 
cities in the State. ts population in 1850 amounted to 18,000. 
Hartford is pleasantly situated 
upon a gently rising eminence, 
sloping eastwardly to the Con- 
necticut River, and broken into 
graceful undulations on its west- 
ern limits. It contains seventy- 
three streets and lanes, a por- 
tion of them running nearly 
parallel to the river, and others 
generally crossing them east 
and west. Main street, which 
extends from north to south 
quite through the city, and di- 
vides it into nearly equal divis- 
ions, is the great thoroughfare, 
and the seat of the principal re- 
tail trade. It is broad and nearly 
straight, and for more than a 
mile presents an almost unbro- 
ken range of brick and stone 
edifices, many of which are ele- 
gant. On this street are the 
principal public buildings and 
churches. State street, also a 
broad avenue extending from 
Main street east to Connecticut 
River, contains many elegant 
buildings, and is the seat of an 
active business. Near its junc- 
tion with Main street, it divides 
imto two branches, enclosing 
the State House and the public 
uare. Commerce street runs 
mg the bank of the river, is 
connected by a branch trade 
with the several railroads enter. 
ing the city, and has a large and 
commodious freight depot 
its wharf, at the terminus of 
the branch track, substantial] 
built of brown freestone ao | 
brick. Asylum street, extend- 
ing west from Main street to the 
y occupi large brick 
edifices, and is the 
seat of a brisk and very exten- 
sive and heavy business, chiefl 
woollen 
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SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. 
If travellers, after having visited the 


might 
ves under the influence of that magic 
which the old legends are full. Every- 
would seem to them dead and 
rified in these solitudes where they 
left movement and life. No more flocks . 
wandering on the mountain slopes—no 
more rivulets pouring over velvet banks 
—the very cascade is fixed to its rock, 
and its last waves, suspended in immense 
icicles, wait till the wand of the fairy 
breaks the enchantment and restores 
them to liberty. Such a scene, the cas- 
cade of Giess and strik- 
object, is represented in our engray- 
reigns a profound silence, and not 
a murmur is heard thro the forest 
sleeping in the snow. If rises, at 
long intervals, a cry fromithe neighbor- 


the thick envelope which covers the 
whole country like a vast shroud. All 
the mountains, blended in uniform white- 


ted the ‘summer pes with their 
brilliant reflections, now sleep, sombre 
and black, in faneral contrast with their 
frozen setting. Strange spectacle! in 
the presence of which you experience 
first an invincible stupor. It is-thus, 
they say, that the soul recoils upon itself 
m the presence’ of the desert. Still, if 

u can accustom yourself to this gloomy 

phos ay J scene, you find it at last 
possessed of a deep fascination. The 
smoke, which pierces through the snow- 
laden hemlocks, announces the dwelling 
of man and the activity of do- 
mestic life. This hospitable sign attracts 

infully t out, to 
ming Bach house is carefully cleared 
of the masses of snow which surround 
it; communications are daily kept up 
between the dwelling and the barn, the 
stable and wood-pile; a path leads to 
the school, the town- house, the church, 
and the cemetery; for, amid the sleep 
this world, and religi 
dutier still exist. Everything; is true, 
is managed to as to be handy; the fore- 
sight of the father has provided a quan- 
tity of wood within reach of the women 
folk ; all the purchases necessary to last 
till spring have been made; for it is 
uncertain whether it will be possible to 
communicate with the town during the 
cold. Each house, like a lost ark, must be provided with some 
succor against unforeseen accidents. Ask the prudent peasant 
woman to open her closet and chests ; you will see; together with 
the precious colonial articles the Swiss mountaineers consume so 
largely, and the bread, which, in certain localities is baked for the 
whole season, and even, sometimes, the entire year, a little stock 
of medicines carefully labelled, and which her experience has 
taught her to employ judiciously. For the rest, there is alwa 
some house in the village better furnished in this respect than 


THE FROZEN CASCADE OF GIESSBACH. 


others; it is most generally the presbytery, and people run thither 
in time of need, to seek remedies for the 
which keeps in reserve and dispenses no less liberally, medica- 
ments for the soul. The more these little communities are sepa- 
rated from the rest of mankind, the more the need of mutual suc- 
cor is felt, and the more charitable dispositions are awakened ; 
all the poor are nourished and sustained, or rather, there are no 

r in these wild retreats, where no one possesses a superfluity. 


dy, to the same house 


wakefulness and its moments of life. 
The bell summons the little parish to 
divine service, or the children to school. 
The moment they are let out is always 
noisy; they rarely go home without a 
bout at snow-balling, or sliding on the 
frozen ponds in their wooden shoes, or 
building snow-men, or rolling masses of 
snow, which gather as they run, and 
form mimic avalanches. This is also 
the time when the sleds glide down the 
hills with their adventurous owners, who 
are often overturned by the way amid 
shouts of laughter from the boys who 
are climbing up with their vehicles to 
incur the same risks, and perhaps pro- 
duce the same hilarity. If the springs 
gush from a sufficient d to secure 
them from freezing, the cattle are brought 
to the drinking-place, and this, twice a 
day is a scene of. pressure and tumult. 
Oftener the water neces: for the cate 
tle is brought into the stable. They are 
uently obliged to give them onl 
mehed snow. Extreme heat and 4 
treme cold equally dry up the fountains. 
In the deep valleys the light is confined 
to the measure of a narrow horizon. 
Such a village does not see the sun dur- 
ing many months of winter. It is a fine 
moment when the beholder sees the vivi- 
fying day-star once more poising on the 
mountain crest. At first it only shows 
the upper of its disk—by degrees it 
tous Sedhcheans itself, and then is seen 
to pursue its heavenly path. It will be 
seen what an enormous difference must 
exist between the temperature of the 
southern slopes, where the sun darts its 
rays full, and those which, being turned 
to the north, never receive them. These 
last, with a moderate elevation, are, as 
it were, the abode of eternal winter. 
Between these extreme points there are 
numberless degrees, and these varieties 
of aspect, producing a more or less rapid 
melting of the snow, are a great natural 
blessing, for they provide resources, and 
prevent or diminish inundations. Our 
readers would not have a faithful and 
complete idea of an Alpine winter, if we 
passed over in silence the admirable ef- 
fect which the light sometimes produces. 
When a serene evening empurples the 
.mountains, the spectacle is yet more 
magnificent and astonishing than in the 
finest days of summer. A bright rese 
color and all the warmest tints then take 
the place of dull and lugubrious white ; 
the lakes kindle with these flaming tints ; 
one would think it a vast conflagration 
extending to the bowels of the earth; 
the forests and rocks dazzle the sight, 
and what vapors there are in the sky 
are colored with astonishing vigor. 
Then the shadow ascends from the val- 
leys by degrees, and to this scene of life, 
succeeds, in a few moments, the cold 
image of death. The imagination of 
these meditative people is impressed by 
these sublime contrasts: children and old men formerly fancied 
genii presiding over these grand metamorphoses, and reigning 
above over the avalanches, the whirlwinds and the tempests. It 
is long since marvellous dragons ceased to inhabit the caverns, 
and the mountain giant wakened the echoes with his voice. For 
the rest, if these vain creeds have dispersed with the progress of 
intelligence, Christian faith has proportionally gained—minds are 
not freed from superstition to wander into doubt, but to attach 


he village, almost always inert and silent, still has its hours of themselves to the divine and salutary truth. 


‘ 
Alps in summer, should chance to see 
echo in the mountain—it dies stifled in B Ny 
| 
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’ VIEW OF THE CITY OF HARTFORD, CONN , FROM THE RIVER—SHOWING AN OLD-FASHIONED STEAMBOAT. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THERE 18 NO SOLITUDE. 


BY &. A. WIGHT. 


There is no solitude 
Within the cell where the prisoner weeps ! 
And the fading sunshine scarcely creeps 
Through the window grated rude, 
The spider hath spun her glittering woof, 
And the fly crawled o'er the cheerless roof; 
And in the evening dim, 
When each star its light in the sky reveals, 
Mournfully low through the silence steals 
The cricket’s vesper hymn. 


There is no solitude ! 

For all abroad on the sunny earth 

Are forms of beauty, and sounds of mirth, 
And flowers of gladness strewed ; 

The swelling roar of the surging sea, 

And the cheerful song of the humming bee, 
The wind-harp’s music wild, 

Have each a voice, whose tones impart 

A thrill of joy to the beating heart 
Of Nature’s favored child. 


There is no solitude! 
For angel arms are round us thrown, 
And a silent kiss and a voiceless tone, 
With heavenly truth imbued, 
Are pressed like a signet on the soul ; 
And a strength beyond our weak control 
Shall lead us gently on, 
Till the soul shall wake from her earthly trance, 
And the veil which shades the spirit’s glanve 
Shall be fore’er withdrawn. 


4 > 
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THE BLACK VISOR. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Wirz a quick, uneasy tread, and with an expression of counte- 
nance very unlike that proud, careless air which those handsome 
features usually wore, the young Count St. Earle was pacing up 
and down a parlor of his hotel, alternately glancing at his watch, 
and looking from a window which commanded a view of the 
street. But the impatience he was trying to conceal from himself, 
since there was no one else to observe it, by now and then hum- 
ming strains from the new opera, or attempting a stupid yawn, 
would not make the minutes pass more swiftly, or hasten Pierre’s 
return. Though it was yet but eleven in the morning, the noble- 
man was in full dress, the perturbation of mind in which he had 
returned home a few hours before having caused him to forget 
his accustomed repose, and the choice viands which had been 
brought into the apartment had not yet attracted even a glance. 

A half hour more, and the door was opened by the valet, and a 
perfumed billet-doux, bearing the seal of the Marquise de Luigi, 
was presented to the count; but though that expected letter had 
been so anxiously waited for, and though his whole future life 
would be affected by the contents of that epistle, it was some mo- 
ments after Pierre had left the room before the young nobleman’s 
trembling fingers broke the seal. 

While he is hesitating, we will inquire why that missive, so 
beautiful in its exterior, should cause him such strange emotions. 

Count Edward St. Earle, the father of our hero, had once been 
the possessor of immense wealth, only a very small portion of 
which was inseparable from his title ; but the whole of his dispos- 
able property, together with the dowry of the countess, was lost in 
a single night at the billiard-table. His most intimate friend, the 
Marquis de Luigi, was the winner; and when St. Earle, who was 
saved by his friend from the self-destruction which his misfortune 
had led him to attempt, refused, in behalf of the countess and his 
son, to whom alone de Luigi dared offer it,—the half of the lost 
estate, the marquis proposed the betrothal of his daughter, Margot, 
a child of ten years, and the heir apparent te his wealth, with the 
only son of the count, a lad of fifteen. St. Earle, of course, ea- 
gerly accepted the proposal, and the marriage engagement was 
accordingly entered into. 

All parties were delighted with the arrangement; the St. 
Earles for the position it restored to the family, and the de Luigis 
for the prospect of the future happiness of their daughter, for 
Etienne was a remarkably fine-looking, intelligent youth, possess- 
ing all the pride and independence of his father’s character, with 
the good senee and amiability of his mother. Margot, who had 
been placed in a convent to be educated, was considered too young 
to be consulted in the affair; but Etienne, who was shown a por- 
trait of the child, was much pleased with the arrangement; and 
for a long time, in all the bright skies which the fertile imagina- 
tion of the youth painted, little Margot was the “ bright, particular 
star.” But years passed away, and the count—for both his 
parents, as well as those of his betrothed, had died before he 
reached manhood—after he had gone into the world, began to look 
forward with less pleasure to his marriage with a lady whom he 
had never seen, and of whom he knew nothing, and could know 
nothing, until the period fixed on for the marriage ; as she was to 
quit the convent only to approach the altar, and the abbess, who 
was her aunt, forbade al! correspondence between the young peo- 
ple. A chance glimpse of her, a few months before the marriage 
was to take place, did not much diminish the uneasiness he was 
beginning to experience. 

While riding one day through a narrow street, the count’s atten- 
tion was attracted to alWehicle, the horses attached to which having 
become unmanageable, were dashing along towards a chaussee 
which the recent rain had rendered entirely impassable. 


“Tt is the Marquise de Luigi!” exclaimed the bewildered dri- 
ver, who thought the mention of one whose introduction to society 
the coming season was, at this time, the topic of conversation 
throughout Paris, would bring some one sooner to his own 
rescue. 

St. Earle forced his way through the crowd, but not before the 
voiture was overturned ; and through the door, which she had 
opened, probably to leap to the ground, a lady was thrown to the 
pavement. She was, however, but very little injured ; for as the 
count sprang towards her she rose from the earth, and lifting the 
veil which bad concealed her face, gazed about her with a very 
calm, composed air. 

The Marquise de Luigi! St. Earle was thunderstruck. Coald 
it be that the tall, skeleton-like figure, with the coarse, unsymmet- 
rical features, the large black eyes, whose only expression was 
that of passive melancholy, and the cadaverous complexion 
which the dress of deep mourning made to look frightfully death- 
like—could it be that lady was his future bride ? 

There could be no doubt but it was the Marquise who stood 
before him, with those dull eyes resting on his ; for the prominent 
features were markedly those of the Luigi family, though she in- 
herited none of its beauty and grace. Had there been any doubt 
of it, he would very soon have been convinced who she was ; for 
as he stood there, unmindful of the ridiculous appearance he was 
making, gazing, as if spell-bound, in the face of the Jady, instead 
of offering to assist the people who were striving to right the over- 
turned vehicle, or inviting her to take his own coach, which stood 
but a few rods distant, a carriage drove up to the spot where the 
accident happened, and a voice—the sweetest the nobleman had 
ever heard, called out : 

“My dear Margot! what are you doing there? Count St. 
Earle! pardon me for knowing a gentleman so distinguished for 
his politeness and gallantry,—it is the Marquise de Luigi! Please 
conduct her to my carriage, and I will take her back to the 
convent.” 

As the count held back the carriage door for Margot, who, when 
she had become aware who was near her, turned on him a look of 
proud disdain, and coldly declined the honor of his assistance, he 
endeavored to catch a glimpse of the fair being whose words had 
made the blood mount to his temples. The lady, however, seémed 
determined that his curiosity should not be gratified; but as ill 
luck would have it, the little ungloved hand, in endeavoring to 
draw the thick veil more closely about her face, broke the ribbon 
which confined it, and the covering fell from her head, and a face 
and figure more beautiful than St. Earle had ever dreamed of met 
his gaze. 

There was the brightest and most joyous eye; the purest brow, 
surrounded by soft, shining curls; the rosy, dimpled cheek, and 
the ruby lip, around which played a smile in which embarrassment 
and mirth seemed striving for the mastery ; the fair neck, whose 
beauty the rich embroidered muslin heightened rather than con- 
cealed ; and a figure more lovely than sculptor had ever modelled. 

It was but a moment that the count gazed on what to him 
seemed too fair to be aught but a vision, for the lady who entered 
the carriage without deigning to notice the parting salutation of 
the young man, closed the door quickly after her, and the vehicle 
moved away. 

St. Earle returned home in a state of feverish excitement, but 
with two ideas very deeply impressed upon his mind, one of which 
was that he would never marry the Marquise de Luigi, and the 
other that he would ascertain who that fair stranger was. 

For some weeks there seemed no probability that he would ever 
be able to see her again; but at length, at a masquerade ball, 
that sweet musical voice which had so entranced him, again met 
his ear ; and half an hour’s tete-a-tete, which she was obliged to 
hold with him, for her companion, to her very apparent vexation, 
consigned her for that length of time to the care of the count, 
made him as much admire the intellect and heart, as he had the 
personal attractions of the stranger. His third meeting with the 
fair Cecile, so she had been called by her companion at the mas- 
querade, and nothing more could be learned_of her name, com- 
pleted her fascination of the young man; and Etienne explained 
to her his position in life, confessed his love for her, and asked if 
she could share his title and his poverty. 

“To the name and estate of a man, I would not give a second 
thought ; thank Heaven, I am in a position where I need no addi- 
tion to the one or the other!” said the beautiful unknown ; 
“but”—and the ruby lip curled proudly, and the bright eye 
fiashed with indignation, as she added, with emphasis—“ my hus- 
band shall be a man of honor and integrity !” 

Three hours after that interview was written the letter to the 
Marquise de Luigi, a reply to which St. Earle now held in his 
hand. 

How bitterly, now that the first burst of feeling which the taunt- 
ing words of Cecile had caused, did he regret the taking of that 
hasty step; but it was now irretrievable, and he tore open the 
letter. 

His fears were realized. The reply was as cold and formal as 
he expected it would be, but she was ready to fulfil the engage- 
ment her father had made for her ; and as the period fixed on for 
the consummation of the marriage was so near at hand, she would 
immediately commence preparations for the event. She had but 
one favor to ask of the Count St. Earle. Her aunt, the abbess, 


under whose care she had so long been, was in ill health, and 
while her situation remained as precarious as it now was, the 
marquise begged she might not be required to go into society. 

This wish was the only item in the letter which Etienne could 
think of with patience ; and in his second note to his intended 
bride, he expressed himself willing, not only to grant what she 
asked, but even to delay the marriage, if she wished it. 


The marquise, however, did not wish it, and the nuptials were 
accordingly solemnized ; but at the instance of the count and the 
ready compliance of the lady, in the most quiet manner possible, 

Not once, during the performance of the ceremony, did Etienne 
turn his eyes towards the bride; but had he done so, it would 
have been impossible for him to obtain a view of her face, the 
church was so dimly lighted, and Margot had so enveloped herself 
in a veil. 

“* Madam !” said the count, with still averted eyes, as he re-con- 
ducted her to her coach, “your marriage with me has released 
you from the convent, where otherwise you must have spent your 
days. Freedom is all I can give you; are you satisfied ?” 

* Perfectly!” said the lady, calmly, as she drew the veil still 
closer about her face ; “and, monsieur, your marriage with me 
has put you in possession of wealth, without which your life 
would most likely have been one of beggary. Wealth is all , can 
give you; are you satisfied ?” 

The count winced, but he answered: “ Perfectly; au sk 
madame!” and closing the door after her as she stepped into her 
carriage, he sprang into his own coach and drove away from the 
church, in a direction opposite that taken by the marquise. 

After driving about the city for half an hour, he suddenly recol- 
lected the opera ; a new prima donna was to appear that evening, 
and St. Earle, hoping to find something to distract his thoughts, 
entered the hall. He had not been there long before he found 
something sufficiently distracting. In the box adjoining his own, 
sat Cecile ; and never to the young nobleman had she looked so 
beautiful before. ‘There was an unusual brilliancy in that dancing 
eye, a heightened color on that rosy cheek, and the smile which 
p'ayed around that lip was never half so bewitching ; and when, 
for her face was averted as he entered his box, she became aware 
that he was near her, a look stole over those features which he 
had never seen there before. That look! no wonder the count 
was distracted, for that changing countenance, that happy, timid 
glance, the lip which quivered as she attempted to return the 
whispered greeting, told him that he was loved; and that look 
pleaded too for his forgiveness for the words she had uttered at their 
last meeting. 

At the first dropping of the curtain the count withdrew; but to 
return to his hotel, and shut him up alone with himself, was not 
to be thought of, and the coachman was directed to drive to one 
of the salons of the city, where fortunes are lost and won in a night. 
The count was not a gambler; he had never played but to 
make up a party at whist, and he had no intention of doing so 
to-night. 

Not long after he had entered the room, he observed, on the 
side of the table opposite him, an individual in a black visor, like 
himself watching the progress of a play between two noted gam- 
blers. ‘here were others besides the count and the mask leaning 
over the board, and as the game became more and more interest- 
ing, the number of eager spectators increased, and bets were run- | 
ning high on the result ; but St. Earle began to be more attracted 
by the glitter of the eyes which looked through that visor, than 
by anything else about him. Nothing of the stranger could be 
observed but those sparkling eyes, which, with their dark sur- 
roundings, seemed to the count like balls of fire; for the form was 
wholly enveloped in a Spanish cloak. 

The stranger, who, at first, seemed not to observe St. Earle, at 
length began to be aware of the scrutinizing glances directed 
towards him, and not long after he had made the discovery, he 
moved to the side of the table where the count stood, and tapped 
him lightly on the arm. 

“You wish to play with me?’ He spoke in a low whisper, 
but there was something in the tone which convinced the young 
noble that the unknown had considered himself insulted by the 
eager glances which had been directed towards. himself; and if 
he refused to play, he might expect to be challenged; and feeling 
no disposition to quarrel with the stranger, he sat down to the 
card-table. 

At first, their success was varied, though the count was most 
often the winner; he might have been in every game, he thought, 
had he been able to fix his attention, for the unknown showed 
himself not only an unskilfal, but a very careless player. 

“The young man loses his money very willingly,” said St. 
Earle to himself; ‘and since he compelled me to play with him, 
why should I not endeavor to win it? Ah, if I could sweep up 
what Monkton has just won, I would return to the Marquise de 
Luigi the papers she has put in my hands to-night, and then leave 
Paris forever. ‘This is mere child’s play,” he said, aloud, as he 
threw the whole contents of his purse on the table. 

‘It is child’s play still,” said the stranger, carelessly, as he 
picked up the gold; and the count, after a moment’s hesitation, 
jaid upon the board the papers he had received from the marquise. 


The stranger glanced at the writings, and had not St. Earle 
been so deeply interested, he would have observed that the fingers 
trembled which held the parchment to the light, and that'a half- 
suppressed sigh burst from the unknown’s lips. 

Ten minutes after, St. Earle rushed hke a madman from the 
salon. 

“Take the carriage to the hotel,” he said, as his servant opened 
the coach door. “I shall not return home to-night, nor to-mor- 
row; and, Pierre, 1 am somewhat indebted to you—here is my 
watch. You may seek another master!” 

Luckily the servant, in fumbling after something he wished to 
give the count, did not fully comprehend the import of his mas- 
ter’s words. 

“ Here is a billet which a stranger put into my hand just after 
you left the carriage,” said the man, “and he bade me, if you 
would not stop to examine it, repeat the words, Cecile, No. 5, Rue 
St. 
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“ Drive me there,” said the count, as he stepped into the coach, 
and a few minutes’ ride carried him to the place mentioned. 

His visit there had most likely been expected, for he was shown 
at once into what seemed to be the private parlor of the lady. 
Cecile was not there, but before many minutes had elapsed, she 
entered the room, dressed as she had been at the opera. Her 
countenance was pale and agitated, and when she attempted to 
address him, the words died on her lips. The count led her to 
the sofa, and then retreating a few steps from her, gazed inquir- 
ingly in her face, and though the lady motioned him to a seat be- 
side her, he still remained standing. 

After a few moments of most embarrassing silence, the lady 
raised her eyes, which she had not dared before to lift to his face, 
and asked, in the sweetest voice : 

“Ts it Etienne St. Earle who is in the presence of Cecile? the 
Etienne who, a few weeks since, breathed in her ear words she 
can never forget ?” 

“No, lady!” said the count, in a deep, troubled voice; “ had 
your reply to him then been less severe, he had now been kneeling 
at your feet, praying for a glance from those beautiful eyes, a 
smile from those sweet lips. But the man now before you is a 
husband !” 

“ Alas, yes!” and the lady buried her face in her hands. “I 
have just learned it; and you love the cold, heartless marquise ? 
She is dearer to you now than Cecile.” 

The count was silent for a moment. 

“The marquise is a high-born, noble and virtuous lady,” he 
said, at length ; “and cold and heartless as she may be, she de- 
served a better fate than to be united to me; for already have I 
squandered half her property, and an hour hence she will be a 
widow !” 

The lady suppressed the shriek that came to her lips, but her 
face was so marble-white, and her frame trembled so violently, 
that the count sprang towards her, and supporting her in his arms, 
whispered—he could not restrain the words : 

“Tt were far better to die, Cecile, than to live on, the husband 
of a virtuous woman, and beloved by a being like you.” 

The lady drew him to a seat beside her, and a smile broke 
through her tears. 

“ Ah, you shall live!” she exclaimed, “and we shall all be 
happy ; even the marquise shall be satisfied. You have wronged 
her more than you suppose. It was not only the wealth which 
once belonged to your family that she put in your hands, but all 
the de Luigi estate that was transferable. You knew not the 
amount you staked. It had ruined me, had I lost!” 

“You?” interrupted the count. 

“Yes!” and the lady, drawing from beneath her mantle a black 
silk visor, held it for an instant over her face, and St. Earle no 
longer wondered why he had been so fascinated by the eyes which 
looked out from the mask. “ Yes, it wus I who won your wealth. 
The expression of your countenance, when you left the opera, 
frightened me ; and, disguised, I followed you to the salon. Here 
are the papers I won from you, and here is the note you gave me, 
directed to your lawyer. You have no reason to suppose that 
Margot de Luigi loves you ; restore her this wealth, and she will 
be satisfied. I will, myself, silence the priest, and the lady’s two 
attendants are already in my pay. No one else knows that your 
marriage has taken place. Why do you look on me thus, St. 
Earle? Would Heaven itself sanction such a union as exists be- 
tween you and the marquise? It has led you already to plunge 
her into poverty, and to determine yourself on suicide. Take 
these papers ; send them to the marquise, and two hours hence, 
Etienne, we will be on our way to England! I can bestow on 
you as much wealth as the de Luigi ever possessed, and—ani—” 
the lady’s head sank low—“ I need not say, a heart beside !” 


For an instant, St. Earle gazed on the beautiful face and figure 
before him ; but there was nothing of the lover in that fixed re- 
gard ; there was but surprise and pity in his countenance; and 
then, putting back the papers she had endeavored to place in his 
hand, he rose from his seat. 

“ Mademoiselle Cecile,” he said; coldly, “ you know not the 
man you are addressing, and I knew not the being whom I had 
loved. Farewell, we meet no more!” and he moved towards the 
door. 

“Monsieur, are you going ?” exclaimed the lady. “ Where— 
O, where 

“To my wife, Cecile! to confess to her the injury I have done 
her, and offer her the devotion of my life in reparation of that 
wrong.” 

“Stay, then,—O, stay! She is here! Count St. Earle— 
Etienne—my noble, generous husband !” and the lady knelt before 
him. “Pardon, pardon! I am Margot, the marquise !” 

Cecile!” 

“No, Iam Margot; here is our marriage certificate. Count 
St. Earle, can you forgive me for what I have done? Did you 
know what I have suffered for the past year—for until that time I 
was wholly unacquainted with the nature of the contract made by 
yourfather and mine, in anticipation of a union with an indivi- 
dual whom I supposed might be governed wholly by mercenary 
motives in wishing to wed me—your forgiveness would not be with- 
held. I had little hope of ever gaining the affections of such a 
man as you had been represented to be, and but for my dear cou- 
sin, whose namesake I am, she who you supposed had become 
your wife, and whom you will love so dearly when you know her, 
and have become accustomed to her pale, sad face, that I dare 
say I shall be quite jealous ; but for her I should have transferred 
to you all the property which had once belonged to your family, 
as soon as I became mistress of it, and then taken the veil. She 
would not allow me to do so, and she has assisted me in acting 
the part of which I have been guilty. Can you forgive me ?” 


“Dear Margot, how can you ask it?’ and the count clasped 
his happy wife to his heart. ‘But after you knew that I loved 
you, why did you not reveal yourself to me?” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said the marquise, “the love of her husband 
is the life of a virtuous woman; but his honor is dear to her as 
her hope of salvation !” 


[Written for Gles<on’s Pictorial. 
LOVE’S FIRST DREAM. 


BY MES. SARAH E. DAWES. 
It comes when the heart is blithe and free 
As waves that dance on the rippling sea ; 
It comes when the step is firm and light, 
The cheek is fresh and the eye is bright,— 
And it weaves its spell till all this seem 
To wear the fair hue of love’s first dream. 


The gentle maid feels its magic power, 
As she dreams of love in twilight hour,— 
And fancy paints with more vivid ray 
The cloudless joy of her future way,— 
And her eyes flash forth a brighter beam 
At the visions sweet in love’s first dream. 


The youth just launched on the sea of life 
Feels a firmer strength to bear its strife, 

~ When he thinks of one whose lovely face 
First won bis heart by its witching grace; 
And he thinks no burden too great will seem,— 
He sees by the light of love’s first dream. 


And when the glad days of youth are spent, 
The eye grows dim and the form is bent, 
Then memory oft, with a soothing power, 
Will picture again some moonlight bower, — 
And no hour of life so sweet will seem, 

As the one which passed in love’s first dream. 
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EXPENSE OF PRODUCING A NEW PLAY. 


We will take the instance of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s comedy of 
“Money,” produced a few years ago at the Haymarket Theatre. 
In order to give full effect to the representation, it was considered 
necessary to retain the services of Mr. Macready, in addition to 
whom, special engagements, with reference to this play, were en- 
tered into with Mrs. Faucit, Mr. Wrench, and Mr. Vining. We 
believe we are correct in saying that those performers were spe- 
cially engaged to appear in ‘“‘ Money,” and that their salaries, 
therefore, formed throughout the term of their engagement, an 
extra charge upon the resources of the theatre in addition to the 
expenses of the regular company. In the first place, the author 
received a sum of £600 for the London right of acting the play, 
extending, we presume, according to custom, over a period of 
three years; Mr. Macready received a weekly salary of £150; 
Mrs. Faucit, £30; Mr. Wrench, £18; and Mr. Vining, £8 or 
£10; making altogether an increased outlay of £206 or £208; 
without taking into account any of the other costs of production, 
in the shape of costumes, scenes and decorations. The play ran 
for upwards of fifteen weeks.. By the aid of the simple process 
of multiplication we shall now arrive at very curious or rather 
startling results. Author, £600; Mr. Macready, £2250; Miss 
Faucit, £450; Mr. Wrench, £270; Mr. Vining, say £120; total, 
£3690, i ive of the other costs of production, and the reg- 
ular, unabated nightly expenses of the theatre, which, added to 
this amount, would bring up the total expenditure, during the 
run of “ Money,” to the prodigious amount of at least £13,000. 
— Westminster Review. 
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REPORTING DEBATES. 


Tt is pleasant to look over the Londom Ly in the morning, 
after having spent the night in the House of Commons. But how 
great the discrepancy between what you there saw and heard, and 
what you now read! Here, for example, is the terrible speech of 
the honorable member for North Yorkshire. For a full hour, 
we had to endure the infliction of his insufferable, dull, and dreary 
oratory, and that, too, unfortunately, at a time when, like another 
wedding guest, we “could not choose but hear,” the house bein 
so nearly empty, that all the noise the members a coul 
make did not suffice to drown the drowsy voice still drawling in 
our ears. Well, here is that speech, in print; and, besides that 

‘ou can read it easily in twenty minutes, it is really very tolera- 

le—sensible, pertinent, and with some point in it, too. Whence 
all the difference, then? Ask the reporter. Then, again, there 
is the honorable member for Toppleton, who, as he usually ex- 

resses himself in somewhat lengthy and complicated sentences, 

nds t difficulty at times in getting to the end of them ; and, 
floundering about for a while in the endeavor to escape from one 
of these verbal intricacies, gives the matter up as hopeless, and 
bolts to the beginning of a fresh sentence ; even he becomes quite 
a respectable speaker in the hands of the gentlemen of the press. 
His speech here, in the newspapers, reads as smoothly and evenly 
as you could desire ; there is not a broken or unfinished sentence 
throughout, and all the painful embarrassment, hesitation, and te- 
dious repetition in its delivery, gives place to a steady and sus- 
tained flow of language such as no one can object to.— Household 
Words 
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GUM CAMPHOR. 
Cam 


phor is a vegetable gum, semi-transparent and colorless. 
It is exceedingly volatile. When exposed to the air, it flies off in 
vapor. On account of its strong and aromatic smell, it is much 
used to preserve cabinets and clothes from insects. From its 
strong smell has arisen the idea that it was a preservative against 
infectious disorders, but as it is poisonous, disease is more liable 
from the camphor than from infection. Although camphor is dis- 
solved in water only in a small quantity,.sufficient, however, is 
taken up to give the water4both its aromatic odor and its bitter 
taste. some shavings of camphor are thrown on the surface of 
perfectly clean water in a basin, the pieces will immediately begin 
to move rapidly round on their centre, others from place to place. 
The cause of these motions is unknown. Camphor exists in many 

lants ; but is chiefly obtained from two plants—one a native of 
China and Japan, much pueeiines the laurel. It is obtained by 
chopping the leaves, branches and roots, ete., into small pieces, 
and placing them into a still with water. The other camphor 
tree is anative of Borneo and meer Ie camphor is obtained 
by splitting open the tree, when it is in large pieces in the 
interior. — Medical Annals. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE, 


Of all the races which at this day occupy the scene of the 
world, the most active, and that which sses the greatest 
weight and influence, is unquestionably the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Other nations may be more noisy and brilliant than England and 
the United States—they may exhibit more external glory—but 
not one, if looked at closely, can be considered as necessary as 
both these people. The Angle-Saxon race is one of the most im- 
portant springs of the great political machine of the universe ; 
without it, would perish, or be abandoned to the contempt of the 
future, some of the most important facts of history, and some of 
those moral notions which are most essential to humanity. With- 
out England and America, Protestantism would exist no longer. 
Had Protestantism no other support than that of Germany, we 
should see it now expiring in delirium and blasphemy, amidst the 
laughter of other nations. . Without the example afforded by Eng- 
land, the French revolution would not only be anathematized, but 
abandoned as without reason, and full of incoherent extravagan- 
ces. Had it not been for England, America would on its discov- 
ery have fallen back into the barbarism in which a Spanish vessel 
found it. It is owing to England that the glorious discovery of Co- 
lumbus has not proved useless, and counts for a great human fact, 


and for a service rendered to moral order, and not merely a dis- . 


covery interesting to science and cosmology. It is England who 
at this day prevents nations from falling upon and devouring one 
another, and who maintains the equilibrium of the continent by 
the fear of having to measure strength with so redoubtable an 
adversary. Thus her egotism is useful, for it protects our repose. 
She crosses the projects of Oriental Europe, and says to the two 
Sclavi races, “‘‘Thus far shall ye go and no further.” Whata 
destiny! Her form and power are absolutely necessary to the 
moral order of the world. Let us lay aside all national prejudice 
and patriotic pride ; many nations of apparently more importance 
might disappear, and which seem to be more immediately inter- 
ested in the maintenance of modern civilization, but there is not 
one whose death would leave such terrible results as that of the 
solitary, the egotistical, and independent England.—Revue des 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
0, WHAT DO THE BIRDS SAY? 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 
O, what do the birds say, 
In the bright hours of spring, 
As they carol away 
On their joyous wing? 
Now winter is over, 
The bleak winds are gone, 
And sweet-scented clover 
Empurples the lawn. 
O, hear what the birds say, 
And breathe it to me: 
Their song is a love lay, 
E-ral-ee, e-ral-ee, — 
Their song is a love lay, 
E-ral-ee. 


0, what do the birds say, 
Now summer is past, 

And the forests are gray, 
As they sway to the blast? 

The sweet flowers are blighted, 
The glad days are o’er, 

And scenes that delighted 
Re-brighten no more. 

O, hear what the birds say, 
And breathe it to me; 

They still sing their love lay, 
E-ral-ee, e-ral-ee,— 

They still sing their love lay, 

E-ral-ee. 
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COURTESY OF AMERICANS. 


I like the Americans more and more: either they have im- 
ty wonderfully lately, or else the criticisms on them must 
ave been cruelly exaggerated. They are particularly courteous 
and obliging, and seem, | think, amiably anxious that foreigners 
should carry away a favorable impression of them. As for me 
let other travellers say what they please of them, I am determined 
not to be prejudiced, but to judge of them exactly as I find them: 
and I shall most pertinaciously continue to praise them (if I see 
no good cause to alter my present humble opinion), and most 
especially for their obliging civility and hospitable attention to 
strangers, of which I have already seen several instances. I have 
witnessed but very few isolated cases, as yet, of the unrefined 
habits so usually ascribed to them, and those cases decidedly were 
not among the higher orders of people; for there seems just as 
much difference in America as anywhere else in some respects. 
The superior classes here have almost always excellent manners, 
and a great deal of real and natural as well as acquired refine- 
ment, and are often besides (which, perhaps, will not be believed 
by fastidious England), extremely distinguished-looking. By the 
way, the captains of the steamboats appear a remarkably gentle- 
— er men in —— particularly courteous in their 
eportment, and very considerate and obliging to the passengers, 
— Lady Emeline Wortley. 
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GOOD RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


A cotemporary lays down the following pithy code of newspa- 
Pe by-laws. They are the best we have seen drawn up :—1. Be 

rief. This is the age of telegraphs and stenography. 2. Be 
—. Don’t write all around a subject without hitting it. 3, 

tate facts, but don’t stop to moralize. It’s a drowsy subject. 
Let the reader do his own dreaming. 4. Eschew prefaces.— 
Plunge at once into your subject, like a swimmer into cold water. 
5. If you have written a sentence that you think particularly fine, 
draw your pen through it. A pet child is always the worst in the 
family. 6. Condense. Make sure that you really have an idea 
and then record it in the shortest possible terms. We want 
thoughts in their quintessence. 7. When your article is com- 
pleted, strike out nine-tenths of the adjectives. The English is a 
strong language, but wont bear much “reducing.” 8. Avoid ail 
high-flown language. The plainest Anglo Saxon words are the 
best. Never use stilts when legs will do as well. 9. Make your 
sentences short. Every period is a milestone, at which ghe reader 
may halt and rest himself. 10. Write legibly. Don’ let your 
manuscript look like the tracks of a spider half drowned in ink. 
We shan’t mistake any one for a genius, though he writes as 
crabbedly as Napoleon.— Columbus Statesman. 
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THE BEARDED LADY OF GENEVA. 

Madame Josephine Fortane Clofullia, the sabject of the present 
notice, and of whom we t an accurate likeness herewith, was 
born at Versoix, a small village situated on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, in Switzerland. Her father was a brigadier of gens- 
darmerie in that district, and happening to be stationed from time 
to time in the village, he paid his addresses to Josephine’s mother, 
and married her when she had attained the age of twenty. 
some description 
of the physical 
conformation of 
Josephine’s pa- 
rents may not be 
uninteresting to 
those who seek 
the causes of 
such remarkable 
departures from 
the laws of na- 
ture, it may be 
as well to state 
that her father 
was above the 
middie height, 
thin and delicate 
in constitation, 
with brown hair, 
and very little 
beard. Her mo- 
ther was remark- 
ably handsome, 
was celebra- 
ted throughout 
the neighboring 
district for her 
skill in the ‘ma- 
nufacture of lace, 
embroidery, and 
every sort of 
needlework. Her 
health was ex- 
tremely delicate, 
and she possess- 
ed nothing of 
that remarkable 
peculiarity for 
which herdaugh- 
ter has since 
been so celebrat- 
ed. It was not 
so, however, with 
her father, who, 
although small 
of stature, exhi- 
bited early this 
hirsute develop- 
ment, his face 
and body being 
almost entirely 


ple above de- 
scribed. At her 
birth, her face 
was surrounded 
with a fine down, 
which gradually 
increased, until 
at the age of 
eight it had at- 
tained a length 
of more than two 
fmches. It was 
not, however 
until she had 
reached the age 
of fifteen that it 


began to alter in 
color and to as- 
suime that dark 
tint and virile 
appearance that 
it now presents. 
Three other 
daughters and a 
boy were the 
fruit of this mar- 
i ; and Jo- 
s~phine’s mother 
was ultimately 
carried off by 
one of those at- 
tacks incidental 
to the climate. 
Being the elde-t 
of the five chil- 


much struck by the singularity of her appearance that en- 
deavored to induce her father to exhibit her in public. He soni 
not be prevailed upon, however, t6 quit his home, although as- 
sured of the probability of realizing a considerable sum of money 
by travelling with her. It was not until 1849 that he could even 
be induced beat ee with her. In that year, some French travellers, 
who had h a description of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
went expressly to Versoix to visit her, and were so much struck 


the period of their re America, and where Madame 
Clofallia was exhibited to up of 200,000 , including 


some of the most distinguished in England. She was an 
object of peculiar attraction to te Hteign profession, who visited 
her in gréat numbers, and made her thé-sahject of several papers 
read before the members of some of the learnéd-societies. Madame 
Clofullia is the mother of a female child, whith presented a _re- 
markable contrast to its mother, being extremely,fair, and _un- 


distinguished b 
any 


ous will not fail 
to pay her a vis- 
it. There has 
not been for 
years so great a 
curiosity to te 
seen in Boston ; 
and we are told 
“that it is found 
difficult at times 
to accommodate 
con- 

course of 
sons who throng 
. the hall to be- 
bearded 


lady. Among 
the medical fa- 
culty of Boston 
she has cre 

much interest, in 
a scientific point 


of 
ry 


record. Can we 


“ee, 


sex, who 
out -Herods Her- 
od; not content 
with claiming 
right | to vote, 


ally in jeopardy. 
Heaven 
fend! Hippo- 
crates mentions 
Phetusa, a wom- 
an 
took to growing 
during the ab- 
her hus- 
ish grenadier 
was taken pris- 
‘oner by the Ras- 
sians, and pre- 
sented to the 
Czar, in 1724, 
who turned out 


denly bereft of a long. There is 
mother’s tender a ortrait of a 
care, and her fa- bearded woman 
a being en- in the royal gal- 
ose ely engrossed lery at Stuttgard. 

cultivation Her name was 
of his farm, Jo- Bartel Graetje 
sephine was call- and herchin was 
ed upon to sup a buried in dark 
> the hair. In 1726, 
Pp pa- the fashionable 
rent they had om rage of the Car- 
lost. She was Hi nival at Venice, 
rec hating MADAME JOSEPHINE FORTUNE BEARDED LADY OF GENEVA. 
cellent education and su) 
and being well skilled in the use of her needle. The singular pecu- by her appearance, that concluded a most advan sen- pleness, but who had a black and thick beard of silken ood o- 
liarity for which she was distingui excited little or no obser- gagement with her fede ta the privilege of exhibiti for a soaraes A. beauty. 


vation amongst her neighbors, as they had been daily habituated 
to see her from her childhood, and she attained the age of nine- 
teen without even shaving or cutting her beard, it being strongly 
impressed upon her that oS doing so would only have the effect 
of encouraging its growth and subjecting her to greater inconve- 
nience. She had attained, as we have just stated, her nineteenth 
year, when happening one day to meet some foreigners. wbo were 
Visiting the picturesque scenery of the neighborhood, they were so 


year through the principal towns of France. It was in this tour 
that made the acquaintance of M. Cloful- 
lia, her present h = painter, and the son of the 
proprietor of the Theatre of Arts ee 0 fa in Champagne. Af- 
ter a short courtship they were ied, and Josephine’s father 
decided on rougeing te his own ge The young couple con- 
tinued their tour, and on the opening of the Great Exhibition, paid 
& visit to nearly two years up vo 


——, the Queen of the Low Countries, 
was a aturalists tell us that there is a race of 
women in Ethiopia, whose hair upon the face shows no difference 
from that of men. A French work upon expression and beauty, 
declares that nothing is more captivating and mischievously pi- 
quant than a slight down of silky black upon the lip of a pretty 
woman, Notwithstanding this opinion, however, the history of 
prog in Any that the art of suppressing the growth of hair on 
the face, has been pursued with great pains-taking. 
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BOUND VOLUMES, 


Having now re-printed our first volume, uniform with the rest, 
we can supply all orders for the Pictorial in an elegantly bound 
style, with gold edges and back, and illumined sides, with a hand- 
some title-page and complete index. To make it an object for 
all persons to supply themselves with the bound volumes com- 
plete, we have resolved to offer them at the following greatly 
reduced rates, viz., one volume, $3; two volumes, $5; and three 
volumes, $7. It will at once be seen that this is a most advan- 
tageous offer, and a large reduction on our former terms. Few 
persons who pause to realize the immense quantity of valuable 
engravings and reading matter, amounting to contents of a 
small library, in itself, which is contained in these interesting and 
beautifully bound volumes, will fail to possess themselves of so 
valuable a source of information and pleasure for the home circle. 
They contain portraits of every noted individual in the world, 
male and female, citizen and ruler ; views of every place of interest 

inthe eastern and western ,hemigpheres, of all curious. animals, 
‘the fish of the seas, and the birds of the air, and in short, forming 
‘complete pictorial history of the times. That our illumined 
paper is being fully appreciated, our constantly increasing circu- 
lation fully evinces. Let our readers not lose an opportunity to 
supply themselves with complete sets of the Pictorial in the bound 
form at the extraordinary terms offered above. For saje at our 
office of publication and at all the principal periodical stores 


throughout the country, Also at our 


‘AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, Seeset, New York. 
ry WINCH, 116 Chestnut “Street, P Philadelphia 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and § South 
A. $ BAGLEY, 169 Main Street, Ui — 
J. A. ROYS. 43’ Woodward Avenue, 


EK, WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis 


Porticat Ipra.—A beautiful superstition 
Seneca tribe of Indians. When an Indian maiden dies, they im- 
prison a young bird until it first begins to try its power of song, 
and then, loading it With kisses and caresses, they loose its bonds 
over the grave, in the belief that it will not fold its wings nor close 


its eyes until it has flown to the spirit land and delivered its pre- 


Streets, Baltimore. 


cious burden of affection to the loved and lost. It is not unfrequent: 


to see twenty or thirty bigds let loose over one grave. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Washington Irving has a vine of English ivy on his house, 


at “ Sunny Side,” brought from Melrose Abbey, Scotland. 


. On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad a “‘refreshment car” 


. There is said to be some three million dollars worth of 
manefactured in New York city, annually, . 

. A zine sloop, the first manufactured of that metal, has 
latély Inunched-at with success. 

. The Emperor of Austria, though partially recovered from 
his inte wound, is said to suffer internally from its effect. 

. Finé oranges and lemons grow ripe and sweet in the open 
air at Memphis, Tennessee, so the Cincinnati papers say. 

. In Paraguay, it is said, that nearly every woman chews 
iahetcd, We can conceive of nothing more disgusting. 

- Mr. Sands, who walks on the ceiling like a fly, we see by 
en papers, | is making @ great sensation in London. 

. The residence of the late Daniel Webster, at Marshfield, 
was, the other day, struck by lightning, and somewhat damaged. 

++» Mr. Thackeray, having completed his Southern tour, has 

- No ship made of iron, or propelled by steam, has ever, 
tay the Journal of Commerce, been struck by lightning. 

. Of the one hundred and fifty American residents of Rome, 
seventy-five dined together on Washington’s birthday. 

. A forty-barrel whale was captured off East Hampton, L. L., 
tom fo days sine, “the frat ofthe season,” and «good ne 


THE NEW THEATRE AND OPERA HOUSE. 

The wisdom and liberality of our capitalists have at length 
decided that we are to have a new theatre and opera-house, and 
from the character of the gentlemen engaged in the enterprise, we 
may expect something magnificent in its consummation. A most 
admirable site has been selected and purchased—central, easy of 
access, and eligible in every respect. The plan is to erect a large 
house ; but while we would have it comely and commanding in 
> external appearance, we trust that no inordinate expense will be 
lavished on the exterior, It is not difficult to reconcile beauty and 
economy in works of architecture. In a building erected for a 
specific purpose, fitness should ever be in the mind of the architect. 
A temple of Diana makes a poor custom-house, and an Athenian 
Parthenon a very, indifferent shoe-store. If some style of pure 
originality could be devised it would be all the better. Every 
precaution against fire, and every imaginable mode of escape, in 
case of an alarm of fire, should.be provided. The Coliseum of 
Rome, which accommodated many thousands of spectators, could 
be emptied in a few minutes. 

The interior decorations of the new. faghtre should be sumptuous 
and splendid ; if we would win back to the support of the stage 
the fashionable and wealthy, we mist expect to present in its 
belongings all that splendor and elegance with which the national 
prosperity has enabled us to invest our homes; at the same time 
the, prices should be so low as to admit of all classes participating 
in the fascinations offered.. Of all city amusements this house 
should be made the attraction of attractions. With regard to the 
material and character.of the entertainments, liberality will still 
be the best policy. The company should be adequate to represent 
tragedy, comecy, farce, burletta, and ballet. We speak of the 
regular troupe; for we presume that it is not intended that operas 
shall be presented by the stock company. The, manager should 
be a man of taste and literary Se 
Bunn, for instance. 

We look in this new house for splendid stage appointments, 
and that attention to fidelity of costume which characterizes the 
French stage. We are sadly deficient in this respect. If a piece 
purports to represent a particular period of time, there ought to 
be nothing in the representation to destroy the illusion. We once 
saw a play performed in this city, the plot of which was taken 
from the scriptural history of Esther, yet in one scene we were 
treated to a view of the cathedral of Notre Dame, and in another 
a procession crossed the stage to the music of the Marscilles 
Hymn! We trust these things may be reformed altogether. 

An effort should be made to give a national tone to the enter- 
tainments. Something should be doneto foster and bring forth 
the dramatic elements in the minds .6f our American writers. 
The theatrical repertory shows fewer traces of American pens than 
any other branch of literature. -We- have done something, to be 
sure; nrost-popalar ‘trijedies, Metamors, 


Forrest. Dr. Bird's pieces are meritorious; Sargent gave brilliant 


Tus NEW YORE PALAcr. 
From the very commencement of this imitation concern, we have 


private interest and personal speculation, and we heartily rejoice, 
therefore, that the entire affair appears to be a decided failure. 
The time advertised for the grand opening has-already been once 
or twice deferred, and there is no certainty when it may be 


opened to the public. The fact is, the parties who have the man- 


agement of it are too small to see aright their own benefit, and 
therefore they expose the cloven foot. in yevery movement they 
make. It receives no sanction as movement, and is, 


in reality, the simple speculagion of a private individuals. 
The following remarks we copy from the New York Sun : 


“The completion of the building before the first of May is an impossibility 
(as things now go) and whether it 1 will be done before the fourth of pr 
matter of serious doubt. The and ts are at loggerheads ; 
much of the material has to be fitted after it reaches the ground, beams being 
and, to use a homely expression, ‘ the 
very old Harry is to pay all around.’ Quite an attempt was made, not 
since, to create an that for 5 space in the building ex 
ceeded the limits of supply. So ae this from the trath, that numbers of 
those to whom space has already been assigned are sending in notices of with- . 
— of their applivations. This is ~ to the — policy of the 

determining to charge an entrance fee toexhibitors. Exhibitors, when 
know and thio, this, very against being 80 fleeced. 


Bearpep Women. — Apropo given. 
page of this number of the Picto itants 0} 
Cyprus represent their goddess Vents, in painting and sculp 
with a beard. Their books ‘state that they wished to endow the: 
Mother of Love. with the one gift that Jupiter denied to women— 
denied, because, having given them every other charm, he feared 
that his crowning grace might draw upon them the incense and 
worship due only to himself. 


made a donation of a clock to the Boston Music Hall Association’ 
for the hall. The case is ornamented with caryed and gilt figures 
of great beauty of design and pererxanes:~ 


THEATRICAL.—Mr. Hackett—“ Falstaff Hackett”—says, he 
may, ere long, have the management of » first class theatre in 
this city. Mr. Hackett is an ech man. 


MusicaLt.—The Sontag opera troupe are performing to delight- 
ed audiengs at the Howard 


Prouiric.—The gold crop of at the rate of 


product, is estimated at $5,000,000 per month. 


is poor stuff at best, and owes its’stteceas to the splendid acting of }- 


promise in his Velasco ;” but these: are’ 
| spontaneous efférts. i 


observed in the management a speculative spirit, that exhibited | 


Uservr Etecant Girr.—Timothy C. Leeds, Esq., 


- Brown Miss Frances R. Brown; Mr. Cornelius 
; ward to Miss Catherine 


ton. 
At Charlestown, Mr. D T. Smith to Miss Zelia R. Ta af 
the late Rev. William B. Tappan 
t for y Rev Dr. Ballo Capt. Warner BE. of Bost to 
Miss Chastena Adelia Sprague, Medfora 
At Methuen, Kev. Thomas Baldwin Thayer, of Lowell, to Mrs. Sarah A. H. 
Peck, of Methuen. 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Brewster, Mr. William A. Chandler to Miss Caroline 


"Ae Hevtvarypert, by Elder J. Pearson, Mr. Waterman K Prior to Miss Lydia 
both of Portenouth, N. 
At West Newbury, Mr. A. ” Augastas Haskell, of Newburyport, to Miss Rox- 
ay of West Newb: 


__ At gar by ev. Me. Smalley, Capt. E. Green, of Chelsea, to Emily A. 


In this city. Mr. Benjamin G. Sweetser, 70; Mr. Charles H. Eikins, 19; Mr. 
James A. Dickson, 79; Mrs. Harriet L. Watson, 68; Mr. Walter A. Love 
20; Miss Elizabeth Everett Curtis, 23; Mr. Robert James Cushing, printer, 
John. son and Sarah N. Marden, 18. 

t t ton, Mr Thomas Mackie a native of Edinburg, Scotland, 84. 

At Cambridge, Catherine Carter, 87. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Susapnah Billings, 82. 

At Jamaica Pisin, Mrs. Rebecea Austin, wife of Bradford Lincoln, Bsq., 75 

am: in, Mrs. Aus 
Mr. Samuel H. Babcock, of Boston, 71.” more 

At Danvers, Dr. Andrew Nichols, 67. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Cucinda, wife of Mr. Josiah Smith, f9. 

At Hingham, Mrs. Chioe, wife of Mr. Wilson Whiton, 

At Ipswich, Mr. John Choate, 47. 

At Taunton Hon & 1 Crocker, 80. 

At Worcester, Mrs Mary A., wife of Mr. HI. D. Smith, 30. 

At Saiisbury, Capt. Jacob Pike, 80. 

At New Bedford, Malora Holmes, 48. 

At Edgartown, Capt. Sylvanus Crocker, keeper of the Harbor Light, 76. 

At Nantucket, Mrs Lydia, widow of > late Mr. Hezekiah Bunker, 89. 

At Wilbraham, Rev. Charlies Virgin, 66 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Catherine Barker, 84. 

At Windham, Me.. Mra. Anna, wife of Mr. {chabod Hanson 92. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Compan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides. 
forming superb and most attractive lor or ts in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
and heautiful Villages; and in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES Of great beanty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they emb in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether f®rming an ex- 

fee- future reference and 
_For sale at the Publication Offiee, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depota throughout the Union. Terms: one volume, $3—two vol 
umes, $5—three volumes, $7. 


 GLEASOW'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the-beautiful and useful in Art. 


of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the eream of the domestie snd foreign news ; the whole well spleed 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 
with 


The 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
3 Sects; current eventsin ail parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origina] in its design, in this coun- 

. Its 3 contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 

, With fine and accurate portraits of eve noted character in the 
wor! Ja, both male and female. Sketches ef tiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal.kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square ine hes, siving 2 great amount of 
reading matter and il weekly paper of sixteen ae 


8 “ “ “ 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per r apnum. 
One copy of the Fiae or our Union, and one copy of the Picro- 

AL Deawure! oom COMPANION, one year, for $4 00. 
The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
" any Of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of pewsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Sarurpay, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESA LE AGENTS. 
Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
NCH, TX Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
. A. ROYS 43° Woodward Avenue, Detroi 
K. W00: ARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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CaN Wright; Mr. Woodbury Emery to Miss Mary A. Gould. 
Sagi wae = By Rev. Dr. Adams 8. Dwight Eston, Esq. to Miss Caroline eldest 
SE daughter of Mr. Charles H. Brown. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
AN OLD B8TORY. 


BY MRS. L. HB. SIGOURNEY. 


Says Tom to Jem, as forth they went 
To walk one evening fine, 

“T wish the sky a great green field, 
And all that pasture mine.” 


“ And I,” says Jem, “ wish yonder stars, 
That there so idly shine, 

Were every one a good fat ox, 
And all those oxen mine.” 


“ Where would your herd of cattle graze?” 
“ Why, in your pasture fair.” 

“They should not, that 's a fact,” said Tom ; 
“They shall not, I declare!” 


With that they frowned, and struck, and fought, 
And fiercely stood at bay, 

And for a foolish fancy cast 
Their old regard away. 


Before the strife was o'er 
tee 
SYSTEM, AND NO SYSTEM: 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


“BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“ How very neat your house is, Mrs. Fields!” exclaimed a 
lively young girl, as she threw aside her bonnet, and seated her- 
self near the table where the lady addressed was sewing. ‘“‘ Now 
we haven’t but just finished breakfast, and our house is all in an 
uproar; while here, you are with everything put nicely away in its 
place, and I have no doubt will do more sewing before dinner- 
time than I shall accomplish in two days.” 

Mrs. Fields smiled and looked archly at the fair speaker, who 
seemed puzzled as she reflected onthe state of things mentioned. 

* Now, do tell me what the secret is, Mrs. Fields,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly, “‘ and I will be sure to make a good use of it.” 

“Then you think there is some mystery about the matter?’ 
asked the laay, good humoredly. 

“Of course there is; if there was not, things would go on as 
smoothly with me as with you. I’m sure mother and I work all 
the time, and we can’t do more.” 

“ Shall I run the risk of offending you, Lucy, and tell you where 
I think the difficulty lies ?” 

“You will not offend me by anything you can say, for I’m sure 
I want to be set right,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“You say your family have just finished breakfast?” resumed 
Mrs. Fields. ‘‘ Before you came here, did you stop to wash the 
dishes, sweep and dust, and perform other household duties ?” 

“JT declare I forgot all about it!” replied Lucy, coloring exces- 
sively ; ‘or rather I thought I could do all those things just as 
well when I returned.” 

“It is now nine o’clock,” continued Mrs. Fields, glancing sig- 
nificantly at Lucy, “and it is no more than reasonable to con- 
clude that it would take you another hour, or perhaps more, to 
perform, as they should be, the various duties I have named. It 
would then be quite time to set about preparing dinner, as twelve 
o’clock, in the country, is considered the best dinner hour. Thus, 
according to my ideas, the best part of the morning is lost.” 

“TI don’t quite understand it yet,” replied the young girl; “for 
when I rise early, I don’t seem to accomplish any more; and as 
for sewing, I never think of such a thing in the morning.” 

“System is as necessary in housework as in any other matter, 
my dear Lucy. Let me mention some things I have seen. The 
other day, I called in at a neighbor’s about tea-time. The lady 
of the house requested her daughter to make a fire and lay the 
table, which the latter immediately proceeded to do. I felt curi- 
ous to know if the young lady had a methodical way of doing 
those things, and accordingly made bold to watch her movements. 
In the first place, she proceeded to the shed in great haste, and 
came back with a handful of shavings, which she deposited in the 
stove ; then she returned to the shed for a few chips and two 
sticks of wood. These were soon consumed, and she was obliged 
to retrace her steps and obtain another supply. After this, she 
employed herself five minutes in looking for a misplaced broom 
to sweep up the shavings that she had littered all the way from 
the shed to the stove. Just think, four journeys to get sufficient 
materials to build a fire !” 

Mrs. Fields paused a moment, but the blushing girl made no 
reply, and she continued : 

“The young lady then spread the cloth, but discovering that 
it was badly stained, went in search of another. This done, she 
returned to the closet twice for half a dozen plates, and as many 
cups and saucers. The knives were then laid, but a little examin- 
ation convinced her that they looked decidedly the worse for use ; 
so they were gathered up and conveyed to the kitchen, where a 
quarter of an hour was spent in performing a duty which should 
have been attended to immediately after dinner. So she pro- 
ceeded, making a separate journey for every article, until tired 
and heated she glanced at the fire, and perceived that while at- 
tending to the knives, etc., she had forgotten to replenish it ; and, 
as a natural consequence, it had entirely gone out. Then the 
task of rebuilding it, as I have related, had to be repeated. When 
I left-the house, I really pitied my young friend, who looked, and 
I doubt not felt, more tired ‘aan I should after a day’s work.” 


“You must mean me, I’m sure !”” exclaimed Lacy, frankly, “for 
I’m always plagued so whenever I try'to do anything. What is 
the reason, I wonder?” 

* Use the head, as well as the hands, my dear. Work by system, 
and, in fact, do everything systematically. Have a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place. Itis anold maxim, but a very 
good one.” 

“ But just tell me how you should have managed in my place ?” 

“In regard to the fire, I should have filled a hand basket with 
shavings, chips and wood at once ; then I should have carried the 
kettle to the water-pail and filled it ; thus sparing myself the trou- 
ble of running back and forth between the sink and stove four 
times, with a dipper filled with water, which ‘dripped’ all the 
way; while, at the same time, I could have watched the fire” 

“I never shall become a good manager, and there is no use in 
trying,” was the desponding reply. 

“Do not feel discouraged, my dear Lucy ; time works wonders, 
and if you really make the attempt in earnest, I doubt not you 
will succeed. Use calculation; not only reflect upon the means 
which you use to bring about a desired result, but also anticipate 
that result a little ; see if it will prove, in all respects, a sufficient 
recompense for your labor. Compare the various circumstances 
and facts which influence your determination, and be sure that 
the result gained will be proportionate. Do you understand me, 
my dear?” she added, inquiringly. 

“Perfectly,” replied Lucy, who appeared much interested. 
“ Please go on.” 

“T recollect a case in point, which may, perhaps, better explain 
my meaning,” resumed the lady; “and I daily see so much con- 
fusion, disorder, and even unhappiness, occasioned by misman- 
agement, want of headwork, or a neglect of the small things in 
life, that I feel sure it can do no harm to hear the story. 

“A number of years since, I had for a neighbor’a man named 
William Wood. He was well informed, sensible, and apparently 
industrious ; and some years previous to my arrival in the place, 
had come into possession of a valuable farm. It was then in the 
best of order, but now how changed! Fences were down ; walls in 
a decidedly unsafe condition; stones, both large and small, lying 
around to dull the edge of the mower’s scythe ; trees bearing aloft 
their dead, scraggy branches, as if remonstrating at the neglect ; 
large crevices could be seen in the barn and sheds, through which 
the wind whistled mournfully ; while here and there a board clat- 
tered a midnight accompaniment. Unhinged doors were kept 
partially in place by large sticks of wood braced against them ; 
while swine ran about the premises at will. 

“The house was in very much the same condition as the out- 
buildings. Broken panes of glass, filled with old hats, bits of 
cloth, ete ; loose clapboards ; a decayed roof, through which rain 
was sure to find its way for want of a few shingles ; and window- 
blinds with broken fastenings, were a few of the outward charac- 
teristics. The yard in front was filled with carts, sleds (it was in 
the summer season, remember), old barrels, boards, a grindstone, 
two large hogsheads, a pile of uncut wood, and several farming 
implements. In fact, to reach the door on a dark night without 
accident, was a work of considerable ingenuity. 

‘*Mr. Wood had a workshop and a woodshed, but apparently 
did not consider it necessary to use either, as the dooryard was 
the most convenient, and saved him many steps. 

“Mrs. Wood seemed to be always busy, when at home, but 
somehow accomplished little or nothing. It might be owing to 
the fact that the breakfast-table was pushed against the side of the 
house immediately after use, and with its contents suffered to re- 
main untouched, while she disposed of the morning in calling 
upon her neighbors; after which she began to prepare dinner, at 
the same time hastily washing the dishes, and exclaiming ‘that 
for her part, she didn’t see where the time went to.’ Not a min- 
ute was wasted in again performing this necessary duty after the 
mid-day meal ; for Mrs. Wood calculated that she could kill two 
birds with one stone ; and that was to leave them until she pre- 
pared breakfast next morning; a way of gaining time which I 
do not exactly understand. 

“ She had no particular hour for dining ; sometimes dinner was 
ready at half-past eleven, another time at one, and again at two. 
‘It was an old maidish notion,’ she said, ‘for people to think that 
they must restrict themselves to certain hours.’ As for herself, 
she had rather wait until she got hungry, than to eat just because 
the hands of the clock pointed to a certain hour! 

“Mrs. Wood invariably spent Saturday afternoon and evening 
in washing and ironing ; fer she considered it a pity to waste the 
first part of the week in the performance of such trifling duties ; 
consequently, the members of the family caught many a severe 
cold from putting on damp linen the morning following. It was 
a source of great wonder to her why they were always late at 
church; other people with larger families were early in their 
places ; but for a clue to the mystery, I refer you to the follow- 
ing conversation—only one of many that frequently transpired. 

“J declare if it isn’t nine o’clock !’ exclaimed Mrs. Wood, one 
Sabbath morning, as she entered the kitchen. ‘I must have over- 
slept myself, but I haven’t done such a thing for a long time.” 

“«O yes, mother, you have!’ cried the shrill voice of little 
Tommy ; ‘for Charley Bruce says he always goes to Sunday 
school before we’re up.” 

“* Be still, child,’ said Mrs. Wood, rebukingly. ‘Charley Bruce 
is a bad boy, and you mustn’t play with him. Now, girls,’ con- 
tinued Mrs, Wood, ‘ you wash the dishes, while I grind the coffee.’ 

“« When I was at Aunt Sarah’s, she. used to wash her dishes, 
grind her coffee, and lay the fire the night before,’ remarked the 
youngest daughter, as she reluctantly prepared to obey. ‘I should 
thiak you would do so, mother; aunt says it’s much better.’ 

“* Your aunt is a fussy, old maidish woman, and I guess my 
ways are as good as hers; at any rate, I like them as well,’ re- 


torted the mother, looking rather displeased. ‘She may teach 
her own girls what she pleases, but I flatter myself I can attend to 
mine without any assistance.’ 

“*T like to stay there,’ pursued the daughter ; ‘and I think she 
must manage better than we do. or she couldn’t find so much time 
for sewing. You know she does al] her own, while we put ours out.’ 

“Tt isn’t her extra management, or anything of the kind. 
She has got the knack of slighting her work, and I-haven’t, that’s 
all the difference,’ replied Mrs. Wood, rather scornfully ; for, if 
the truth must be told, she felt rather jealous of the praise which 
her daughter was bestowing so lavishly on her sister-in-law® ‘But 
make haste,’ she added ; ‘ talking wont get breakfast, nor prepare 
us for church.’ 

“ After much trouble with the fire, which refused to burn on ac- 
count of the application of wet wood, which had suffered by con- 
tact with a shower of rain, and a great deal of running about and 
scolding on the part of Mrs. Wood, a cold and unpalatable break- 
fast was despatched, and preparations fof church commenced. 

“Mother, mother !’ cried Anna, from the top of the stairs. 

“* What now? was the rejoinder of the parent, as she left off, 
for a moment, the task of searching for a pair of hese in a crowded 
trank, whose contents were mixed together in inextricable confu- 
sion,—an undertaking which seemed about as hopeless as looking 
for a needle in a haymow. 

“*T can’t find my muslin sleeves,’ said Anna. 

dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wood. ‘They're in the wash-tub, 
I do believe; it rained so last night I couldn’t dry them. Can’t 
you wear the other pair? she added, after a moment’s pause. 

“«T suppose I could, if they were to be found ; but you have 
so many places for things, that I never know where to look for 
them,’ was the true, but rather unfilial rejoinder of the daughter, 
as she set about looking for the articles. 

“Mother, you promised to sew the buttons on my waist !’ 
shrieked little Tommy, at the top of his voice. ‘I knew you 
wouldn’t when you said so.’ 

“ 4] forgot it, child, or rather I haven’t had time. 
and let me pin it,’ she replied. 

“*But you went a visiting four afternoons last week, for I 
counted,’ pursued the child, as he slowly placed himself in a posi- 
tion to receive the pinning. 

“*« Here are your sleeves,’ said Mrs. Wood to Anna. ‘TI found 
them at the bottom of this trunk, and how they got there, is more 
than I know@y 

“*T don’t want them now,’ she replied, ‘for I’ve borrowed a 
pair of Charlotte ; but Ido wish I knew where the mate to this 
glove is.’ 

“«What a trial I do have!’ exclaimed the mother, fretfully. 
‘ Charles, what are you doing ” she added, as a tremendous crash 
called her attention to the closet. 

“« Don’t be alarmed, mother,” sai@ Charles, a young man of 
nineteen. ‘I’ve only smashed four plates in attempting to find 
the clothes-brush.’ 

“*« Another set of china broken! What could possess you, 
Charles, to mount up there to get a brush ?” 

“* Because I found it there last Sunday,’ was the apologetical 
reply. ‘I was less unfortunate, then, however, if it was in a curi- 
ous place.’ 

“«Tt’s my turn to enter a complaint now,’ remarked Mr. Wood. 
‘I believe I’m minus a dickey.” 

« « Sure enough! but never mind, husband ; I’ve got twenty min- 
utes to fix one in before the last bell rings,’ was the hurried reply 
of the anxious-looking wife, as she hastened away. It is unneces- 
sary to relate how she did it; but Mr. Wood, by exercising pa- 
tience, at length received the desired ‘ dickey.’ 

“ At length, Tommy, Anna, Charlotte and Charles were de- 
clared ready, and preceded by Mr. Wood and the tired mother, 
who had but a few minutes to make her own toilet, they entered 
the church just as the sermon was being Commenced, attracting 
the attention of every eye by the lateness of their arrival. This 
was no new thing, however, and the Wood family did not heed it. 

“ As I said before, Mr. Wood was not an indolent man, but 
somehow or other, he never brought guch to pass. Sometimes 
he would do a little of one thing, and then a little of another ; now 
ploughing a little, and then sawing a small quantity of wood. He 
was always a month longer in cutting his hay than his neighbors, 
and the reason was, that instead of applying himself diligently to 
one thing, he would work very hard two days in mowing, and 
afterwards lay by three or four to recruit his strength for a second 
effort,—a proceeding which generally gave his hay the benefit of 
several showers, and obliged him to store it in a damp state. He 
was always commencing jobs, but never finished them, at least, 
in their proper season. Sometimes he would abruptly leave an 
important piece of work, and spend the rest of the day in fishing 
or hunting. 

“ He was a kind, accommodating neighbor, but,all knew his 
failings, and were governed by the knowledge of those failings. 
It was a want of system, my dear Lucy, a lack of attention to the 
details in life, and an utter neglect of that methodical arrangem« nt 
of things which is absolutely necessary to the success of any un- 
dertaking, great or small. The continued ill success of Mr. Wood 
was entirely owing to this serious fault, and to this cause also can 
be imputed all the anxiety, trouble, and especially the ‘Sunday 
morning trials’ of his wife. . 

“ Life is made up of small things ; in fact, our happiness, or un- 
happiness, depends more upon them than we are aware of. Cul- 
tivate, then, my dear Lucy, habits of order and regularity. Attend 
to duty first, and pleasure afterwards. Resolve that you will be a 
systematic young lady ; and take the word of one who has experi- 
enced great good from the advice she gives, that by such a course 
you will gain the respect and esteem of friends, be far happier, 
and cannot fail to benefit those who come within your influence.” - 


Come here 


OOO 
And many a war, on broader scale, 
Hath stained the earth with gore, 
For castles in the air, that fell 
—oR— 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

General Scott has sold his furniture in Washington, at auction, 
and intends to locate his head-quarters elsewhere. —— The Lon- 
don Times recently spoke of New England as the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts !—and of Worcester as possessing one of the finest har- 
bors on the Atlantic seaboard !——— A late suggestion of one of the 
New York papers to the effect that Mount Vernon be bought for 
summer residence for the President, is meeting with consider- 
able favor. ——— ‘‘ Have you ever been to Cork?” asked an Irish- 
man: of a Cockney traveller, who was a bonvivant. “ No,” was the 
reply; “ but I have seen a good many drawings of it.” Charles 
H. Caldwell, of Marselleas, N. Y., committed suicide, lately, by 
taking a spoonful of strychnine. He was supposed to be in- 
sane.¢— Dr. J. S. Jones’s drama of the “ Carpenter of Rouen” 
is having quite a run at Drury Lane. —— Bulwer says there is 
nearly always something of nature's own quality in very young 
women, except when they get together and fall a giggling. ——-A 
terrible accident lately occurred on the Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, 
while the train was descending a curved grade of 100 feet, to 
«Cheat River. Two cars were thrown off, falling over one hun- 
dred feet inte the river, turning four somersets in the descent. 
They contained forty passengers, of whom eight were killed——A 
little boy, who peddles newspapers in Louisville, drew a large sum 
of money in a lottery, recently. —— Goethe used to say, jestingly, 
that if a man could form beforehand a trae idea of the horrors of 
winter, he would hang himself in the autumn sooner than endure 
them.——— The Missouri Legislature appropriated $10,000 for a 
geological and mineralogical survey of that State. —— Advices 
from Australia are to the 10th of January. The yield at the dig- 
gings was reported greater than ever ; 100,000 men were at the 
various diggings averaging ten ounces per week. Trade was 
brisk, and prices sustained except in flour. ——A machine for 
dusting carpets is in operation at Louisville. What next?——A 
young man being cured of a martial predilection, by being in a 
skirmish, it was said of him that he had an itch for military dis- 
tinction, but the smell of sulph..r cured it. —— A lump of gold has 
been taken at Eureka, weighing thirty-five pounds, and worth 
$3000. There is at present a great difficulty in getting vessels 
at Baltimore ; and at New Orleans there is equal difficulty in get- 
ting sailors. —— Great men have their weaknesses. Louis XIV. 
would have thought himself dishonored if his valet-de-chambre bad 
surprised him without a wig ; Turenne, when alone in the dark, 
trembled like a child ; and we know that Cesar was alarmed lest 
he should be upset in his car of triumph.—— A codfish was car- 
ried into New Bedford, the other day, which weighed 76 pounds. 
Inside were found twelve flounders, one haddock, and a brace of 
ducks !—— Intellectual progress resembles physical. Those who 
climb heights move slower than those who cross the plain.—— Col- 
eridge could never write a thing that was immediately required of 

him. The thought of compuision disarmed him. 
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AMERICAN HURRY. 

That this life is only pocket-money, with eternity in bank, says 
the, Home Journal, is a truth which (from its obviousness as well 
as its importance) must be expressed, somewhere, in a text of Scrip- 
ture. That text (will some clergyman friend kindly send us chap- 
ter and verse?) should be preached from, quarterly, at least, 
monthly,we think, in every American pulpit. We hurry unrea- 
sonably, extravagantly, unwisely, irreligiously, in this country. 
Too little time is given even to personal cleanliness—less to pray 
—none to contemplation and self-reckoning. We are all for busi- 
ness—weary and fagged from one year’s end to another. “ Idle- 
ness ” is held in horror, and all that is not money-making labor is 
called idleness ; yet, what is truer than that toil, leisure and idle- 
ness are as different as starvation, sustenance and gluttony? The 
value of leisure—to the elegances as well as the virtues of man- 
kind—is a matter we need to have better understood in this our 
fast country. 


THE DOG DANCE. 

W. J. J. Morrow, Esq., the agent for the Senecas and Shaw- 
nees, in his annual report to Col. Drennen, Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs for Arkansas, last October, relates the following de- 
scription of the national festival among those Indians, called the 
“Dog Dance,” He says it comes off on the first full moon in 
each year, and continues about one week. At this dance they 
sacrifice a white dog. He is gaudily dressed with different colored 
ribbons, and hung by the neck to a gallows erected for that pur- 
pose. He remains in this sitaation for three days; he is thea 
taken down and burned, and his ashes scattered to the four winds. 
They imagine that he goes to the spirit country, and is comis- 
sioned by them to bear such news as they wish to communicate to 
their deceased friends and relatives. The ceremony is conducted 
with great solemnity, and all appear to be deeply impressed with it. 


> 


A Waerr.—Mr. King, solicitor, of Buckingham, says an Eng- 
lish paper, won a wager by wheeling a barrow in fifteen minutes 
less than twelve hours, a distance of twenty miles over a bad road. 
Would that all solicitors were as innocently employed ! 


Stave Trave iw Cusa.—Notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
authorities, and the observation of the British cruisers, no less than 
3000 negroes have been landed on the island since February 12. 


It. 18 ONLY TOO TRUE.—A man who shows any desire to do 
good is at once made a packhorse; and those who cannot use 
him, call him a hypocrite. 


» 


Toenorance,—An illiterate person is the world in darkness, and 
like to Polyphemus’s statue, with one eye out. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

About $3,000,000 of jewelry is annually manufactured in New 
York city. 

Business on the Hudson has been fully resumed at all the river 
towns. 

A congregation of 400 Norwegian Lutherans has been gathered 
in Chicago. 

An editorial convention is to be held at Marshall, in Michigan, 
early in June. 

It is estimated that over 2000 buildings will be erected in Louis- 
ville during the present season. 

English sovereigns are chiefly used by the jewellers of this city 
for manufacturing purposes. . 

The receipts of the Erie Railroad for 1853, it is thought, will 
average fourteen thousand dollars per day. 

“ Newspaporial” is the last new adjective. The Western edi- 
tors are going to hold a “ newspaporial convention” this summer. 

A straw manufactory is about to be established in Nantucket, 
which it is expected will give employment to a large number of 
operatives. 

A number of families in Wisconsin, before ing for Califor- 
nia, organized a travelling Sunday-school of twenty-five scholars, 
and five teachers, with a library. 

Henry Southern, Esq., British Minister at Rio Janeiro, died on 
the 18th of January, of the yellow fever, which, at the time, was 
raging there in its most violent form. 

Captain Hamilton, of the clipper ship Eclipse, has been master 
of a vessel for twenty years, and it is said has never yet called on 
the underwriters for a sixpence. 

A very slight declivity suffices to give the running motion to 
water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth, straight channel, 
gives a velocity of about three miles an hour. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who has been appointed consul at 
Liverpool, will not take his departure until about the last of May 
—probably in the steamer from this port. 

The Marquis of Lafayette, by a singular chance, found himself 
at the age of nineteen years, master of his person, and the inde- 
pendent possessor of one hundred thousand livres a year. 

The origin of the word “ honey-moon,” is from a custom of the 
Tontines, an ancient people of —e who drank mead or me- 
— a beverage made with honey, for thirty days after every 
wedding 


Within twenty miles of Buenos Ayres, a farmer bought, last 
year, eight thousand fat sheep, at eighteen pence per dozen. Indeed, 
mutton is so plentiful in that country that hogs are fattened on it. 

Amadeus, the ninth Count of Savoy, being once asked where 
he kept his hounds, pointed to a great number of poor people, who 
were seated at tables eating and drinking, and replied, *‘ These 
are my hounds, with whom I go in chase of heaven.” He was 
surnamed “‘ The Happy.” 

Ann of Bohemia, consort of Richard IL., first introduced the 
fashion of riding sideways, on horseback. Previous to that, ladies 
rode ‘“‘as the men do.” Stothard, the English painter, in illus- 
trating Chaucer’s Canterbury’s Pilgrims, has committed the sole- 
cism of placing his principal lady on horseback sideways, though 
the poet describes her as having on her feet “a pair of spurres 


» 


Foreign Items. 


Four thousand French troops recently arrived in Rome, “ to 
help to protect the Pope.” 

Pope Pius 1X. will arrive in Paris on the 6th of May, and the 
coronation will take place on the 10th, in Notre Dame. 

The press, in Venice, is restricted almost to the point of sup- 
pression. 

A sub-marine telegraph is to be laid between Turin, Spezzia, 
Corsica and Sardinia. 

A public meeting, of the most influential character, was held in 
London, on the 5th inst., to advocate a reduction of the duties on 
tea. 

Alexandria letters of the 5th March, state that the Nile was 
rapidly falling. There was great depression in the grain trade, 
and several mercantile failures had taken place. 

Two monks from the celebrated Swiss Abbey of Our Lady of 
Einsiedin, are on their way to the United States, for the purpose 
of founding a convent for females in Indiana. 

The Ottoman government has conceded to the French consul 
at Smyrna, an indemnity of 300,000 piastres for distribution 
among such of his countrymen as have been plundered by brigands. 

Charles Dickens is to go to Birmingham mext Christmas, and 
read his “ Christmas Carol,” for the benetit of the great Mechan- 
ics’ Institution about to be established in that town. 

It appears that the aggregate length of new railways opened 
during 1852, was, in England and Wales, 342 miles; in Scotland 
17 1-2 miles ; and in Ireland, 103 miles—total 462 1-2 miles. 

Chinese gongs are advertised in the London papers. “One 
for 40s. will effectually frighten’a thief; one for 60s. will “ppal a 
burglar ; one for 80s. will alarm the country for miles around.” 

The Koh-i-Noor diamond has been finally set in an exquisite 
circle of small diamonds, and made the “ Mountain of Light” on 
a most graceful tiara of diamonds for the brow of Queen Victoria. 

An American lady, who came direct from the United States, 
was recently arrested at Heidelberg, for having a number of 
pamphlets, declared by the police to be of a revolutionary char- 
acter. 


Mr. Webster, the celebrated actor, has taken his farewell of the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, after sixteen years’ successful man- 
agement. A quarrel on the score of rent is said to have occa- 
sioned the change. 

The Seine has overflowed its banks, and above and below 
Paris all the meadows which are not elevated have becom > swamps, 
and are covered with water. In the meantime, the temperature is 
as mild as in the month of May. 

The Governor of Damascus, Emir Sdaddin, has recently had 
trouble with Mr. Wood, the British consul, who aceuses him of 
having cursed Queen Victoria and her faith. Orders have gone 
from Constantinople to investigate the charge, and punish the 
emir, if guilty. 

The latest accounts received from Switzerland, describe the ag- 
itation m that country, in consequence of the stringent measures 
adopted by Austria on the Italian frontier, as excessive. The 
Austrian trodps continue to blockade the frontier of ‘Tessino in 
the strictest manner. 


Sands of Gold. 


TPT poser. of your happiness to a man less fortunate 
than yourself.— Plutarch. 

.-+. If we are at peace with God and our own conscience, what 
enemy among men need we fear *—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Ever since there hasbeen so great a demand for Pe» 
there has been much less lead to spare for cannon balls.— Bulwer. 

.-+. When pride leads a man’s horse by the bridle, confusion 
is seated on the c: upper. 

..-. Youth, enthusiasm and tenderness, are like the days of 
spring. Instead of complaining, O, my heart, of their brief du- 
ration, try to enjoy 

.--. There is no less invention in aptly applying a thought 
found in a book, than in being the first author of the thought.— 


.... A great and generous resolution expresses itself with sud- 
den -energy ; it springs from the heart, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter, all armed. 

.... When a learned man, intoxicated with his reading, takes 
a first step in the world, it is very often a false step; if 4 takes 
counsel only of his books, he runs the risk of never succeeding in 
his projects.— Saint Evremond. 

.--. As the faithful soldier never leaves his camp without the 
leave or command of his captain, so the good man placed in this 
world in such a position as od pleases, never seeks to stir or 
leave it without the permission of his chief.—Amayot. 

.--. The habitual and spontaneous recognition of a principle 
in our actions, is a mark of a healthy conscience ; but all palter- 
ing with our likings, or compromising principle with expediency, 
marks an unhealthy state of the conscience. 

.+-. Tellus not that the past, examined by cold philosophy, 
was no better and no loftier than the present; it is not thus seen 
by pure and generous eyes. Let the past perish, when it ceases to 
reflect on the magic mirror the beautiful romance which is its no- 
reality, though perchance but the shadow of delusion — 

wer. 


} Joker's Budget. 


** Does Hobson keep lent?” “Certainly ; whatever is lent to 
him, he is sure to keep.” 

There is a man down east so tall that he has to use a ten-foot 
pole to pick his teeth with. : 

There is a report that the man who lives on fire-crackers has 
gone on a bust. 

Punch says that the best way to curb a wild young man is, de- 
cidedly, to bridal him. 

When Charles Lamb visited the Litchfield cathedral his guide 
told him that three men once dined upon the top of the steeple. 
“They must have been very sharp set,” said Lamb. 

“John,” suid a Cockney solicitor to his son, “I see you’ll never 
do for an attorney, you have no energy.” ‘‘’Skuse me, father,” 
replied John, ‘ what I want is some uf your chickenary.” 

“Mother, send me for the doctor.” ‘ Why so, my son?’ 
“Cause that man in the parlor is going to die—he said he would 
if sister Jane"would not marry him—and Jane said she woultin’t.’ 

Archdeacon Fisher, having preached an old sermon once, when 
he was not aware that Constable had heard it before, asked him 
how he liked it. ‘“ Very much indeed, Fisher,” replied Consta- 
ble, “ I always did like that sermon.” 

“ My dear, why is your neck handkerchief like the real estate 
your father has *” ‘“‘ Don’t know, duck.” Because, love, it is a 
good proper tie,” (property.) A by-stander thought he distin- 
guished something like a kiss after the dialogue ended. 

“ Would you be willing to undertake the management of my 
pepeay for your victuals and clothes ?” said Girard, to a genile- 
man, who was congratulating him on his vast possessions. “ No,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Well, that’s all I get,” said the millionaire. 

A lady, who was in the hahit of spending a large portion of her 
time in the society of her neighbors, happened ome day to be taken 
suddenly ill, and sent her husband in great haste for a physician. 
The husband ran a few rods, but soon returned, exclaiming, “‘ My 
dear, where shall I find you when I get back ?” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 

nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
tics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
oral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; making it 


emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fia@ is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible ar t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 
One 


of the"Fiac or ovr Unton, and one copy of the PicronmaL Draw- 
Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

(> Invariably in advance. , 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

‘1O™ All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the PuBLisHER OF THE FLAG 
or Union. 

*,* The FLAa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
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AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKS. 

Below we give the reader a fine view of these famous works, as 
seen from Boston harbor. The works are situated in South Bos- 
ton, and are a — of ey and 4 yo not long 
since a raging fire destro e com ’s works, but pheenix- 
like they have arisen cone ashes. Mr P. F. Slane is the pro- 
prietor and overseer of the whole business. The establishment is 
now in a most successful condition, and is busily tarning out all 
kinds of cut and pressed glass ware, of the most beautiful and 
varied styles. A very large number of employees are constantly 

apon the works, in duties as curious as multifarious. 
The immense chimneys, five in number, which are requisite to the 
furnaces, are named i, Vesuvius, tna, Tyro and Vul- 
can. Every portion of the business is performed here, cutting, 
designing, packing, etc., forming a most busy scene to the eye of 
the visitor. No stranger visiting Boston should fail to make the 
acquaintance of the gentlemanly proprietor, Mr. Slane, and exam- 
ine the works which we have depicted. 


VIEW OF THE AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKS, SOUTH BOSTON, FROM THE HARBOR. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Opium, as is well known, is the uction of the plant Papaver 
Somniferum, called in English the Poppy. This plant was origi- 
nelly a native of Persia, but is. now found growing as an orna- 
mental plant in gardens mt the civilized world. It is 
most extensively cultivated in India, where it is estimated that 
more than. 100,000 acres.of the. rich plains of that eountry are 
occupied for this purpose, giving employment for many thousands 
of mef, women and children: Its cultivation throughout is v 
simple. The seed is sown in November, and the juice is co 
during a period of about six weeks in February and March. The 
falling of the flowers from the plant is the signal for making inci- 
sions, which is done in the cool of the evening, with hooked 
knives, in a circular manner around the capsules. From these 
incisions a white milky juice exudes, which is coricreted into « 
dark brown mass by the heat of the next day’s sun; and this 
being scraped off every evening as the plant continues to exude, 
it constitutes opium in its crude state. India, it is said, produces 
sixty thousand chests of opium annually, cach chest varying in 


weight from one hundred and -five to one hundred and 
forty pounds. ‘Two of the principal ities for the cultivation 
of this drug in Bengal are subject tq the East India Company, 
and the manufacture and traffic in it is a strict monopoly of t 
government. In the others, there is a most oppressive _— of 
espionage established over the natives, to an extent which throws 
the control of the traffic into the hands of the same company. On 
that which was raised in Malwa, a vince lying in western 
part of India, beyond the East ia Company’s control, and 
which, in order to reach Bombay, the principal market, has to 
pass through certain territories of the company, a transit duty of 
400 rupees is levied. The income from this tax, in 1846, was 
£1,000,000, which, with the revenue received the same year at 
Calcutta, from the article, makes the sum total of income to the 
company from it £3,000,000. 

The idea of sending opium from Bengal to China, originated 
in 1767. From this time to 1794, the trade in it met with but 
poor success. In the latter year, the English succeeded in station- 


ing one of their ships laden with opium at Whampoa, where for 
more than a year she lay unmolested, selling out her cargo. In 
1821, owing to the difficulties attending the sale at these places, 
the opium merchants withd:.w all their vessels from Whampoa 
and , and stationed them under the shelter of Lintin Island, 
in the bay, at the entrance of Canton River, which henceforth be- 
came the seat of extensive trade. From those vessels it was taken 
in Chinese junks and smugglers’ boats, and retailed at various 
ports along the shore. In 1847, it is said about fifty vessels were 
exclusively in this trade, besides a or less num- 
ber which were only partially freighted with the drug. It is stated 
that two and a millions of dollars worth of opium is annually 
imported into Foo-chow, from whence it finds its way to the inte- 
rior. In that city alone there were, in 1848, one hundred houses 
devoted to the smoking of the drug, while as many retailed the 
poison in small quantities. The principal use made of opium by 
the Chinese, is in the form of smoking, a Mewagety Anny go 
are most passionately addicted. The thier orders do 
smoking in their own dwellings but for the poorer classes there 


are thousands of shops fitted, in many of the Chinese cities, with 
accommodations expressly for smoking. Many of these shops are 
ted to be the most miserable and wretched places imagin- 
. Rev. Mr. Squire, of the Church Missionary Society, 
upon earth, than within the pretincts of these hovels, 
where ——- is likewise on 
stated 


esc: 


iring all ships discharging their cargoes at Whampoa, to give 
toads ene they had no opium on board. Still more Pa 
laws were adopted in 1820. In 1834 an edict was issued, d 
ing that the injury done by the influx of opium, and by the in- 
crease of those pe a inhaled it, was nearly equal to a general con- 
ion, and denouncing upon the seller and smoker cf the poi- 
son the bastinado, the wooden collar, imprisonment, banishment, 
confiscation of property, and even death by public decapitation or 
lation. But is, ,the le 
creasing until at length, an Imperial Commission was appointed, 
clothed with the highest authority, to proceed to Canton and en- 
deavor to effect an utter annihilation of the trade. He seized and 
destroyed some 20,280 chests of opium, and compelled the mer- 
chants to sign a bond forever to cease trading in the article, This 
bold measure led to the war with England, commonly known as 
the opium war. The Chinese were defeated, and subjected.to 
terms which reflected anything but honor upon the conquerors ; 
and a traffic forced upon them which they had striven by every 
means in their power to annihilate. —Allen. 


city of omer. All classes in the community are addicted to the 
a. he effects of this drug upon the consumer are thus 
by a distinguished Chinese scholar: “It exhausts the 
animal spirits, impedes the regular performance of business, 
wastes flesh and blood, dissipates every hind of property, renders 
the person ill-favored, promotes obscenity, discloses secrets, vio- 
lates the laws, attacks the vitals and destroys life.” . 
The Chinese government has made etrong efforts to cut off or 
restrict the traffic in this drug. Public attention was directed to 
its injurious effects in 1799, and in 1809 an edict was issued re- 
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